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HE House of Commons has acted on the election of John 

Mitchel with a promptness which at Washington would take 
away the American Congressman’s breath. Hardly had the choice 
of Tipperary county been made known, before the proper member 
of the Disraeli cabinet made a motion declaring Mr. Mitchel in- 
eligible and his election void, and the House passed it at once 
without a division, and almost without debate. The advocates 
of Home Rule in Ireland could hardly have had a more severe 
blow given to their theory that the Irish are fit to rule themselves, 
than the conduct of that people in forcing the election of Mr. 
Mitchel. Distinguished in Europe only as an agitator, made 
martyr by a criminal prosecution by the English government some 
years ago, he is chiefly notorious in this country for the noisy 
manner in which he advocated the secession view early in the 
rebellion. Exactly upon what theory this martyr to liberty 
grounded his devotion to negro slavery and the hostility towards 
democratic institutions as supported by the North, of which he 
still makes boast, we have never been informed, but he belongs toa 
class of reformers who generally refuse to give reasons, after the 
manner of Jack Falstaff. He now announces his intention never 
to make peace with Great Britain, and thereupon asks an election 
to her Parliament ; the intelligent voter enthusiastically support- 
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ing him perhaps for the logical reason that he cannot consistently 
take the necessary oath of office if elected and allowed to claim 
his seat. Meantime Mr. Mitchel, nothing daunted by the action 
of the Commons, has taken the field again, a candidate for a 
second refusal. He is, moreover, provided in case of his own 
‘ giving out with a substitute worthy of him, in the person of his 
son, whom, like Hamilcar of old, he has made to take most fear- 
ful vows against the Saxon—so well represented in the present 
case by Mr Disraeli—and who burns to tread in his father’s agi- 
tating shoes. The prospects for lively times in Tipperary are as 
brilliant 4s the most sanguine could desire. A moment after the 
doors of St. Stephen’s were shut in Mr. Mitchel’s face, they swung 
ajar, if not wide open, to admit another Reformer. He came in 
quite alone and unattended. The custom of centuries, perhaps, 
certainly of many years, has been that a new member shall be in- 
troduced by two sitting members, and it is a custom which till 
now was never departed from. But Dr. Kenealy has fallen from 
a high estate, and while he could find voters enough in Stoke- 
upon-Trent to send him to the door of the House, none of the 
members seemed at first ready to conduct him through the vesti- 
bule. But this fact having been commented on, Mr. Bright, al- 
ways independent and liberal, and Mr. Whalley nothing, if not 
eccentric, offered to perform the duty. At Mr. Disraeli’s insiance, 
however, the ceremony was dispensed with. The election of the 
disbarred doctor was a natural enough result of the agitation about 
him of the past year. There are always to be found many men, 
especially in England, who, as the Yankee said, “take, in a dog- 
fight, the part of the under dog :’’ add to these the turbulent and 
dissatisfied, who will vote for almost any one to make a row, and 
those whose feelings the Tichborne champion could arouse by his 
sufferings in behalf of a man whom thousands look upon as the 
victim of the power and influence of caste—and you have a phalanx 
hard to beat in a town like Stoke-upon-Trent. The doctor goes 
into the House, in the language of a Western orator, ‘‘to smash 
things.’’ As he modestly says, he proposes to make the timid mem- 
bers tremble, as he did the unjust judges in the Tichborne case. 
One plank of his platform is announced to be the exclusion of 
lawyers from Parliament—adopted doubtless since his summer- 
sault over the bar. The remainder are as radical. If he have a 
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fair field—he can expect no favor—he will make the floor of the 
House almost as lively as Tipperary. 


In France a new ministry is to be formed by M. Buffet, long 
the President of the Assembly. Meantime the late ministers are 
discharging their duties as an ad interim ministry. The curious 
nature of the government under which France is existing was 
shown the other day by the action of General De Cissey, who 
mounted the tribune and informed the Assembly that he was in- 
structed by the Marshal-President, to say that the proposed course 
of the majority with regard to a certain bill was not what he 
desired ; and the Assembly took the hint accordingly. The 
Senate as constituted by the bill adopted will consist of seventy- 
five men, chosen by the Assembly, who are to hold office for life ; 
and two hundred and twenty-five by the Departments, who are to 
sit for nine years, a third toretire every three. It is modeled to 
a certain extent on the American upper House, but it will form a 
very different body. But all the strainings and reachings of the 
French mind toward a stable form of Government, have thus far 
been in vain. Every one feels that the Septennat is but a 
bridge of doubtful strength—its farthest buttress resting on 
what none can tell. But it spans a raging torrent and so men 
trudge over it toward the uncertainties to which it leads, content 
perhaps if it bear them for the time. 


THE return of Garibaldi to Rome is a notable event. He came 
in quiet state, borne in on the popular heart through the gates 
out of which he charged so hopelessly that night in ’49. His 
mind seems to be full, not of politics this time, but of a scheme 
to drain the marshes of the Tiber and make the Campagna a fertile 
plain. The skill and ingenuity of engineers has been spent for 
centuries in devising a good plan to accomplish this result. One 
after another has been suggested and put aside. This was too 
expensive, that too elaborate—this one difficult, the other impossi- 
ble. Suddenly from Caprera comes this strange old man, as full of 
enthusiasm in this new cause as when he landed on the Sicilian 
coast, now sixteen years ago, to make united Italy. His plan 
has been examined and approved by a board of engineers. It is 
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deemed possible, and with the means that can be raised. The 
King, the Parliament and the Municipality are one in its favor, and 
there is prospect that it will be soon begun. Should it be success- 
fully carried out, what a last work will it not have been for Gari- 
baldi. The redeemed Campagna will be a far more magnificent 


monument to him than all the memories of Mentone and Aspro- 
monte. 


Lorp Dersy has agreed with the Spanish government upon an 
indemnity for the Virginius prisoners slaughtered by the Cubans, 
and an attempt is now being made by our Government to effect 
the same thing. It can hardly be expected, however, that Mr. 
Fish will agree tothe list of prices which the Englishman has accept- 
ed. Colored men are rated by the latter at several hundred dol- 
lars less in value than white ones; a discrimination which is not 
singular perhaps in England, but would never be suffered here in 
these days of civil rights bills. Nothing but absolute confidence 
in the Administration, no doubt‘relieved General Butler from the 
necessity of risking his life and using up histissues in defence of 
a section forbidding the Secretary to discriminate in favor of 
his own color, as the English aristocrat has so wickedly done. 


AT noon on the 4th of March the last session of the Forty-third 
Congress came to an end. Its closing hours were marked by 
some significant events and the passage of more than one 
curious measure. After an all night contest, the civil rights bill 
was passed and sent to the Senate. There it met with vigorous 
and able opposition. Senator Carpenter, in one of those mo- 
ments of wisdom which have several times in his career given 
promise—too often fallacious—of real statesmanship, made a most 
powerful speech against it. Coming from him it was especially 
effective. His chief objection to the ‘measure was on constitu- 
tional grounds. He declared it to be his belief, and in closing, 
his earnest hope, that the courts would pronounce the bill uncon- 
stitutional, and elaborating the view suggested by Mr. Phelps in 
the House, of the danger of attempting to legislate against preju- 
dice by the passage of bills of doubtful constitutionality, he de- 
clared that the colored man of all should be most jealous of the 
constitution. That instrument, he well said, was the protection 
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of us all, and the weaker among us should especially resist any 
encroachments upon it of whatever kind. The arguments against 
the bill were not answered, but the bill itself passed, and has re- 
ceived the President’s signature. The section providing for mixed 
schools was stricken out. This law is in itself a singular example 
of the impossibility of effecting certain things by legislation. 
Undoubtedly there should be no unjust discrimination upon the 
ground of color, and society is defective so long as it makes any. 
But it is quite impossible for a people brought up, as the southern 
people has been, to regard the negro as‘in all things the inferior 
of the whites, to drop the prejudices and opinions of a lifetime 
under the threat of an act of Congress. The negro, with whom 
the southern white is most familiar, is asa rule ignorant and uned- 
ucated ; you cannot make him different in a day, nor ever simply 
by legislation. The class distinctions on account of color should 
be doomed to die that natural death that is inevitable. Like cer- 
tain plants, such prejudices grow in the damp soil and dark places. 
Let in the light, drain the ground, and they die out insensibly. 
Education and time are the two gardeners we need for our south- 
ern plantations, and tools for the former are what Congress should 
busy itself to give. In Europe negro men and women go to hotels 
and theatres, and travel in the cars without remark ; even in 
India, the home of Caste, there is no such prejudice as we have 
against the colored man, but in none of those countries have 
there been attempts to legislate in matters of the kind. Left to 
itself, prejudice will die out ; fostered, it will linger long and do 
no end of harm. 


THE Louisiana business is settled, let us hope, finally, if not with 
satisfaction to either side. The differences of the Committee of 
the House reflect the varied opinions of the country ; and the final 
decision to which the majority and the House came will doubtless 
be received by the mass of the country as the best thing, on the 
whole, that could be done with a bad business. Justice demanded 
the seating of the five expelled members, and a wise concession 
was, perhaps, made in agreeing that Kellogg should not be dis- 
turbed, in view of the fact that the United States troops would 
doubtless hold him in his rickety chair till the end of his term. 
Like all compromises, however, where there is a concession to 
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anything evil, this action brings with it a penalty, and has led the 
House into an injustice to McEnery, of which it made a signal 
confession before it adjourned. The Conservatives who contested 
the seats of Pinchback and Sypher were on the same ticket with 
McEnery. Sheridan, Pinchback’s opponent, being a candidate 
at large, was voted for in the whole State, and was certainly de- 
feated if Kellogg was elected Governor. Yet the House deliber- 
ately admitted him a few hours after it had voted to recognize 
Kellogg, and within fifteen of its adjournment seve die. Sypher, 
too, was cruelly ousted after serving through both sessions, and 
a Conservative took his place for half a day. The almost de- 
spairing hope of securing peace and quiet for the remainder of 
Kellogg’s term, has at last brought his opponents to the point of 
recognizing him as de facto Governor. If it put a temporary 
quietus on the strife and turmoil which have distracted New Or- 
leans so long, the price will no doubt have been well paid. 


It is doubtful whether the Democratic party in the fatal Kansas 
struggle ever did a more mad thing, than the passage by the 
Republicans of the House of what is known as the Caucus Force 
bill. Of questionable constitutionality and of a partizan character, 
the dangerous tendency of which admits no doubt, calculated to 
agitate rather than compose, to disturb rather than to calm; a 
party measure which has aroused against it every man in the 
party who has shown that he has ability and at the same time a 
conscience, the Force bill was pushed through the House of Rep- 
resentatives by General Butler as a fitting climax to his congres- 
sional career. And after all, what has its passage accomplished ? 
Sent to the Senate too late to pass that body before its adjourn- 
ment, it dies on the calendar, bequeathing the heavy load of its 
short existence to the tottering Republican Party. It has done 
nothing but arouse the spirit of the Southern men, encourage 
the disaffected, unite the scattered opposition, and worst fea- 
ture of all, like the ‘‘heroic’’ policy of the Administration in 
Louisiana and the statesmanship of the President in the Arkansas 
message, it forces the opponents of the Republican party into the 
safe and strong position of defenders of the Constitution. His 
rapidly approaching political death seems to have made Butler 
even unusually reckless, but at this writing that dissolution has 
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taken place and nothing but the memory of him and his works 
remains. The vote on the final passage of the Force bill shows 
the most remarkable separation of the sheep from the goats that 
has been seen at any time yet inthe memory of Republicans. Bur- 
rows, Dawes, Garfield, Poland, Phelps, Hawley, the Hoars, the Wil- 
lards, Foster and nearly every name with which the people have 
grown at all familiar as among the leading Republicans in Con- 
gress, voted with the Democrats. The Wew York Nation alludes 
to the significant fact that 96 of the 134 who voted in the affirma- 
tive go out of office, and the Z7idune has assured us that at least 
three have already their reward. The sensation which Mr. 
Maynard, Mr. Orth, and a Mr. Donnan will make in Constantino- 
ple, Vienna and Brussels, respectively, it is not hard to imagine. 
The first two are shrewd, active politicians, who have been men 
of usefulness in the business of legislation ; the last is unknown to 
fame but comes from Iowa, latterly a State exceedingly productive 
of statesmen. It would be hard to select men less fitted by nature 
or experience for a foreign mission, and their translation to diplo- 
matic life seems a travesty and almost a burlesque; but unfortu- 
nately it has its tragic side. We had almost written, the force of 
bad appointing ‘‘ can no farther go,’’ but we remember Murphy, 
and Bliss, and Richardson, and Shepherd, and Packard, and 
Casey, and Schenck, and Cramer, and Williams, and Cushing. 
It has perhaps gone farther and may again. General Butler might, 
within the limits of possibility, be nominated as Minister to Eng- 
land. Let us rejoice that these appointments are no worse. But 
that after all is poor consolation as we complete the first century 
of national life. 


JupcE PoLanp, of Vermont, has gone out of political life in a 
blaze of glory. Seizing the floor two nights before the adjourn- 
ment, he held it successfully, and after a speech, which is highly 
spoken of by all sides, secured the passage of his resolution in the 
matter of the contest in Arkansas. The extraordinary message of 
the President has thus had a direct answer from the House. But 
even in this the House was inconsistent. In the Force bill it 
deliberately included Arkansas in the list of those unhappy States 
in which Gen. Grant might suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus 
in the extraordinary event of two or three gathering together 
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to do wrong. Then in the same breath it declares it to be at 
peace and enjoying a legal, stable and Republican form of govern- 
ment. But this last enactment, fortunately, is of more weight 
than the other, which failed to become law. The Senate has 
taken no action on the message, which amounts to a declination 
to interfere, so the President’s theories as to the power of the 
people to make State Constitutions and of Congress and himself 
to overthrow them, are not yet ingrafted upon our political science, 
elastic as so many of its principles now seem to be. But then, 
after all, the President, like ‘‘ General Sheridan, is not a Consti- 
tutional lawyer.’’ 


THE municipal election in Philadelphia caused no excitement. 
The vote is interesting, for several reasons. The Republicans 
elected sixteen magistrates, the Democrats eight. Seven of the 
latter owe their selection out of the whole Democratic list, to the 
endorsement of the Reform Club. The latter’s ticket received from 
10,000 up to 18,000 votes, in a poll of 86,000, an extraordinary 
gain, as the Public Ledger has wellshown. ‘The difference between 
the lowest successful and the highest unsuccessful candidate was 
less than 2,500 votes and (significant fact) the stay-at-home men 
numbered this time about 30,000. The election was one of those 
after which all sides are smiling. The Reformers are satisfied 
with their vote, which exceeded the expectations of most 
of them. The triumph of the Union League in changing the 
tweedledum of Messrs. Urian and Guyger for the tweedledee of 
Messrs. Thorp and Pole, is unmarred by any feelings of affec- 
tionate regret for the former’s future welfare, it being announced 
that Mr. Urian’s services (in company with those of Mr. Joseph 
Ash, who was not elected Coroner last fall), are not lost to his 
country and his kind, through the patriotic foresight of Mr. John 
L. Hill, whom conspicuous merit has just elevated to the head of 
the Highway Department. Nor is there any undue regret that 
Col. Glenn, the only candidate for councils whom the League 
denounced, was re-elected by a largely increased majority—for 
that gentleman’s ‘‘Republicanism,’’ as we are told, has been proved 
in the tented field, and cannot, for a moment, be impeached. 
And finally the Democratic leaders are satisfied at having done 
what they could not help doing at any rate, elected one-third of 
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the new magistrates, the best men among them sincerely rejoicing 
that the persons chosen were the least objectionable of all their 
very objectionable list. Thus all hands are happy, and quiet 
reigns upon the Delaware. It is said that a disturber of this 
public peace is about to appear in the shape of a two-cent daily, 
called Zhe Zimes, edited by Colonel McClure. In the words of a 
cotemporary, it is expected that ‘‘the Colonel willenliven things.’’ 
It may be hoped so. He has all the ability necessary, and much 
might be done just now in that direction, without causing many 
of us to imitate the legislator at Harrisburg, who fainted the 
other day, we are told, ‘‘from excitement and the constant 
mental strain consequent upon trying to follow the business of 
the House and get an idea of what was going on.”’ 








THE ELECTION OF POLICE-MAGISTRATES, 


S the late election was the first one since the adoption of the 
New Constitution in which the much-denounced principle 

of minority representation was tried, a word on that subject may 
not be amiss. The advocates of this theory considered the strong- 
est argument in its favor to be the power of selection given to a 
party from its own regular candidates. The reader must not con- 
found with minority representation, properly so called, the 
ephemeral expedient introduced by the Constitution of choosing 
judges, where only two are nominated. That shift was resorted 
to, because the then political minority in the Constitutional Con- 
vention was of opinion that pofitica/ representation on the Bench 
was desirable, and in that view the majority concurred. But in 
the Court of Common Pleas the power of the minority to choose 
its judge was restricted to the single instance in which it has 
already been exercised, and in the Supreme Court it can only be 
exercised where two judges are elected in the same year, a thing 
that is not likely to occur more than once or twice in a century, 
if so often. The Constitutional Commission has recently 
reported in favor of amending the Constitution so as to rid it of 
this clause, in their opinion so obnoxious to the theory of Repub- 
lican institutions. If less language were wasted on the logical form 
of our government, more effort would perhaps be made to improve 
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its essentially bad features, whether consonant or opposed to 
‘*theory.’’ It is not in accordance with the theory of crab-apple 
trees, that they should bear other fruit than crabs, but grafting solves 
the difficulty by introducing aradical change. A wise man may cast 
his eyes beyond his own generation, and regard the advantage to 
an American State to be derived from a Supreme Court brought 
up in different political schools as far counterbalancing the in- 
fringement of the theory that the majority should monopolize the 
judicial seats. The question is to a Pennsylvanian of but little 
moment, as there is no probability that the alterations recom- 
mended by the Commission will be adopted. 

To return to the recent election, the sub-judiciary of Philadel- 
phia had fallen into deserved disrepute, and if we can fancy Bra- 
bantio risen to judicial instead of senatorial dignity, Iago’s thrust 
would not seem so cruel. 

Bra. Thou grt a villain! 
Jago. You are an Alderman. 

It was thought by the Convention necessary to make a whole- 
sale reform. This was done by (1) withdrawing from the minor 
judiciary all political powers; (2) by reducing the number of 
magistrates from about a hundred to twenty-four; (3) by intro- 
ducing the principle of minority representation, and necessarily 
that of choice inside the party among the nominees. 

The latter object was attained by providing that no one should 
vote for more than two-thirds of the whole number to be elected. 
Both parties pledged themselves in advance to use their utmost 
efforts to secure good candidates, and threatened to act decisively 
if bad men were set up. A feeble effort had been made to frame 
the act under which the magistrates have been chosen so as to 
limit the choice to lawyers, which was readily defeated. This re- 
sult was fortunate, for ex pede Herculem, and judging by the only 
lawyer nominated by the Democratic party, the ex-magistrates 
might with justice have complained that the aldermanic tone was 
being lowered by admitting barristers to contest in the arena just 
quitted by them and famed for their ancient feats of force and 
guile. Sixteen were nominated by each party convention. 
The Union League, which had pledged itself to secure good 
men, girded up its loins and struck off two men from the list 
of candidates, to the inexpressible joy of several equally un: 
worthy candidates, who doubted but that the unsought for choice 
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of the League might lift them from enviable oblivion to well- 
earned disgrace. The managers of the Republican party would have ° 
gained more character for sincerity if this convention had not im- 
mediately filled the places of the two candidates marked by the 
Union League with two others, branded by the Reform Asso- 
ciation as equally objectionable with those whose places they had 
gotten. The Democratic convention served its party equally ill, 
and the feeling which had raised the slight revolt in the League, 
manifested itself in the Central Association of Pennsylvania 
Democrats, the principal Democratic club of this State. A meet- 
ing of the members of the Association was held on the 2gth of 
January, and after a long debate, a resolution was passed for the 
appointment of a committee of seven, who were empowered to 
represent the club in any measures, regarding the nominations, 
they might deem advisable. This committee struck off five of the 
regular nominees, and suggested names in their places, which ac- 
tion was confirmed at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
This was a week before the election, and but little could be done 
to affect the party organization. The result was, however, com- 
pletely satisfactory, for the five persons objected to by the Asso- 
ciation were defeated, running from three to twelve thousand behind 
the rest’of their ticket, and though one of them, Alderman 
George Moore, had the support of the Reform Association, and 
of that clique in the Democratic party of which Alderman Wil- 
liam McMullen is the leader. The whole Republican ticket of 
sixteen was elected, the public indifference or incredulity in the 
honesty of the managers being shown by the fact that the regular 
Republican vote fell from its usual fifty-eight thousand to forty- 
two and forty-three thousand, and the Democratic vote from 
forty-eight thousand to thirty-six thousand. There were four 
Democratic tickets in the field:—(1) The regular ticket of six- 
teen ; (2) the ticket recommended by the Association, contain- 
ing eleven of those on the regular ticket and four additional 
ones ; (3) the two Reform Association tickets, consisting, one of 
four Democrats (those named by the Democratic Association, ) 
and twelve Republicans, and the other of twelve Democrats (eight 
of the regular nominees having been added to the four named by 
the Democratic Association, ) and four Republicans. 

The vote cast by the straight Democratic element may be 
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reckoned at twenty-eight thousand six hundred and sixty-five, the 
vote of ‘Thomas Maher, Jr., who was on that ticket only. The vote 
of F, S. Cantrell, seventeen thousand four hundred and fifty-nine, 
who was on both of the Democratic-reform tickets and that of the 
Democratic-Association, may be taken as the combined force of the 
latter powers, the liberals. The relative force of these two Asso- 
ciations is harder to estimate. If, however, we take the average 
vote of the four Republicans who were on both reform tickets, 
(11,000) and not on any other, we shall have the Reform vote, 
and this subtracted from Cantrell’s vote (17,000) would give six 
thousand as the strength of the Democratic Association ticket. 
This calculation, however, cannot be completely relied :on, since 
Leisenring’s vote (34,502) exceeded Moore’s (31,361) by over 
three thousand. The excess of these votes over the straight 
Democratic ticket (34,502—28,665 — 5,837; 31,361—28,665 = 
2,696) represents the relation between the ticket of the Demo- 
cratic Association and of the Reform-Democratic ticket, Leisen- 
ring being on the former and Moore on the latter, and both being 
heavily scratched. If, then, the Reform-Republican ticket got a 
thousand more votes than the Reform-Democratic ticket, ¢. ¢., in 
the ratio of 4 to 3, the whole Reform ticket would amount to 
(2,696 + 3,696= ) 6,392. Dividing the seventeen thousand votes 
belonging to the combined force of the Reform and Assuciation 
ticket in this ratio (6,392 : 5,837), we shall have about 9,000 as 
the strength of the two Reform tickets, and 8,000 as that of the 
Democratic Association ticket. 

We can only say in conclusion, that a force which, at a 
week’s notice, and without. money or discipline, can poll eight 
thousand votes for candidates excluded from the regular organi- 
zation, is one which if wisely handled may eventually purify the 
Democratic party in this city. It is encouraging to see that 
both parties feel that they must at least pretend to reform if they 
wish to succeed ; for though Rheinecke Fuchs, while confessing his 
sins with penitential tears, was stretching forth a paw to throttle 
an unwary hen behind him, yet, if we watch the backslider and 
compel him to adopt for his motto, nud/la vestigia retrorsum, we 
may in time train the politician to be a useful public servant, in- 
stead of an irresponsible plunderer. 





National Education. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.—III. 


HAT every nation is an industrial whole, characterized by a 
certain national average of industrial power and economical 
organization, and is to be treated as such in its national economic 
legislation, isa part of the doctrine of nationalities that is but 
very gradually finding its way to general acceptance. It underlay, 
indeed, the theories of the much abused and caricatured ‘ Mer- 
cantile School’’ of Political Economists, but it can hardly be said 
to have attained clear statement in their teachings. They came to 
an end with the rise of the cosmopolitical schools of the Physio- 
crates and of Adam Smith, whose teachings were the reflex of the 
tendencies that prevailed last century. It was a century of shal- 
low reactions, and not the least remarkable was the reaction against 
the nationalist sentiment, which arose in the later Middle Ages, 
culminated in the Protestant Reformation, and shaped for centuries 
not only the politics but the religion and the very thoughts of 
Europeans. The great men of last century shared in the reaction 
as well as the small. Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, Lessing, 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Hegel, repudiated the sentiment of patriot- 
ism as one unworthy of a civilized man. Even Fichte, not long 
before the disastrous battle of Jena, which gave his country into 
the hands of Napoleon, declared that ‘‘ only a mere earth-born 
man would mourn over the fall of his country,’’ and that ‘‘ a man of 
true culture would ever regard the country whose culture was the 
highest as the real fatherland and home of his spirit.’” The French 
Revolution was but the flower and ripe seed of this cosmopolitan 
sentiment. Its declaration of the ‘“ liberty, equality and frater- 
nity’’ of mankind, the fierce energy with which it trampled 
down the national boundaries that had sundered people from 
people, the dull acquiescence with which men submitted to the 
rule of its crowned soldier, the new Augustus of Europe—were all 
the consequences of a great decay of the old feeling that made 
the member of every nation proud and fond of his own country. 
Out of the humiliation of the nations was born again the senti- 
ment of nationality, which has never ceased to mould the politics 
of Europe since that day. It has united Germany, it has liber- 
ated Italy and Greece, it has plunged Poland, Bohemia and Ire- 
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land into unceasing conflict with their masters, it has sundered 
Belgium from Holland, it has raised Norway and Hungary to 
virtual independence of their associate kingdoms. Nor is its work 
yet done; until the bodies politic, endowed by a divine Provi- 
dence with the ‘‘ will to be one,’’ which is the root of all nation- 
ality, are recognized as autonomous portions of the State system 
of Europe, this great impulse will never cease to shake the foun- 
dations of the artificial system which as yet holds its own. 

The rise of the sentiment of nationality began in England and 
in Germany. It was the life and spirit of the Philippics, with 
which Edmund Burke filled the ear of Europe as he denounced 
the Cosmopolitan Revolution. It was the lesson that the listen- 
ing multitudes heard from the pulpit of Schleiermacher in Berlin, 
in the days of humiliation, when no military threats and cautions 
could quench the fire of the pale, slight, Teutonic prophet of his 
nation’s deliverance. It was the burden of Fichte’s grand Dis- 
courses to the German Nation, whose delivery was often interrupted 
by the beat of French drums on the street. It was the strength 
of Stein and of Niebuhr, and a host of others, who waited and 
suffered and hoped through the dark days of French domination. 
It was the living impulse that roused the people of Spain and 
Germany alike against the invader, that glorified Badajos and Co- 
rufia, Leipzic and Waterloo. 

But the school of political economy, which has held its own as 
the orthodox body of teaching in Europe, and to a less extent in 
our own country, was born in the period of cosmopolitical reac- 
tion, and shared in its principles. While in every other branch of 
politics and of literature cosmopolitanism has given way to the 
principle of nationality, while the very term has become a by- 
word and a jeer, in the sphere of economic science it has held its 
own. There are two prominent reasons for this. First. The 
relation of the industrial state to the national life in general has 
been very imperfectly appreciated. The jural state and the cul- 
ture state are the sides of national existence that cannot escape 
notice. Their interests are topics with which every educated 
man, by the very fact of his education, has more or less famili- 
arity. But the very conception of the nation as an industrial 
state isa modernone. It comesto day in the policy of Frederick 
and Napoleon for the first time. No other great rulers have had 
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so well defined a conception of the subject. In literature it was 
first given shape and utterance by the German opponents of Adam 
Smith, especially by Fichte in his Geschlossene Handelstaat 
(The Industrial State closed to Commerce), published in 1809, a 
study of the subject from the political side. Franz Baader and 
Ad. Miiller, followed or anticipated him in this position, and in 
France the same conception was elaborated by Saint Simon, the 
great socialist. But in his view. the industrial state was not a co- 
ordinate part of the modern state, but its true and real form to 
the superseding of all others. He would re-organize the govern- 
ment by entrusting all political power to the ablest men in 
each of the professions ; he would abolish all hereditary rights ; 
and vest in this aristocracy of industrial capacity the redistribu- 
tion of all estates to those persons who could make the best use 
of them, whether or not related to the previous possessor. In 
this subordination of the other elements of the State, St. Simon 
had been followed and copied by all the modern socialist schools. 
They would all make the industrial state everything, reducing the 
jural and intellectual life of the nation to mere subordinate de- 
partments. ‘They all pronounce the problem of the organization 
of industry to be the one problem of modern statesmanship. 
They regard it as the function of the State to interfere directly 
with the industrial life of its people—to not only promote, but 
provide for the general welfare. 

Secondly. In antithesis to this school, stand the Political Econo- 
mists of the Cosmopolitan or Passivity school. They regard the 
industrial state as in NO sense a constitutive part of the national 
life ; they hold that government has no sort of responsibility in 
regard to it, save ‘‘to let italone.’? When challenged to account 
for the misery of ‘‘ the most numerous class, that is, the poorest,’’ 
(Saint Simon) in most countries of Europe, they claim that it is 
not the result of bad policy, or no policy, on the part of the rul- 
ing classes, but of the operation of natural economic laws, which 
are either beyond all human control, orare capable only of direction 
by the mass of the poorest and most ignorantclasses. In substan- 
tiation of this thesis, they present us the body of teaching on the sub- 
ject of population and food, land and rent, labor and wages, money 
and commerce, which make up the staple of treatises on Political 
Economy, and have earned it the name of ‘* the dismal science.’’ 
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It might seem to the unwary, and indeed it is often claimed, 
that this passivity theory furnishes the most effective weapons to 
contend with socialism and communism. ‘‘ Here,”’ it is said, 
‘‘we take our stand. Odsta principiis is our motto. We cannot 
admit that the State has anything to do with industry but to ‘let 
it alone.’ That simple formula is an all-sufficient rallying cry 
and slogan in the conflict with socialism and communism. 
While we hold to it, we can consistently resist all attempts to 
carry the activity of the State into the sphere of industry, to set 
up national workshops, to assail vested rights, and to redistribute 
property.’’ Had the school abstained from trying to account for 
the misery—the great mass of misery—inside Christendom ; had 
it elaborated no theories to excuse the ruling classes and to show 
that there is ‘‘ nobody to blame’’ for it ; had it not striven with 
all its powers to show that that misery is bound up with the existing 
frame-work of society, and arises from its laws—had they not 
done all this in order to vindicate the purely passive policy as the 
right one—their position would have been to-day much more ten- 
able against the socialists. But it is too late! For three-quarters 
of acentury they have been forging weapons for the hands of 
the socialists and communists of Europe and America. It is they 
who have given to demagogues and agitators the arguments with 
which they address themselves to the working classes, 2nd urge 
a reconstruction of society, as the only means of redressing 
the inequalities of human condition. Bastiat found French 
socialists pleading the accepted economic ‘“‘ theory of rent ’’ as a 
reason for the abolition of all land tenures, and sought for a refu- 
tation of it as a means to refute the French socialists of his day, 
and found it in the writings of a leader of the nationalist school. 
Lassalle, the greatest of the German socialists, presented himself 
before the German workingmen as ‘‘ armed with all the knowledge 
of his age on this subject,’’ because he had mastered the teach- 
ings of the English economists, and knew how to prove from 
them that the workingmen could only prosper by the destruction 
of modern society. His great and successful opponent, Schultze- 
Delitzsch, met his arguments by others drawn from the same armory 
as Bastiat had visited, the writings of our townsman, Henry C. Ca- 
rey, the greatest of the nationalist school. That the French and 
German socialists had not dealt unfairly with the English school, 
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may be seen from the works of its greatest modern representa- 
tive. Mr. John Stuart Mill shows us that a study of the world’s 
social order and of the prospects of the race, had led him to 
substantially the same conclusion, viz: That unless the existing 
social system prove itself capable of results that it gives no 
promise of, it is doomed to destruction at no very distant date ; 
and that the new order constructed out of its elements will be fash- 
ioned somewhat after the likeness of the Utopia of the St. Simon- 
ians. He is an illustration of the tendency that inheres in the 
human mind, and in society, to swing clear across from one extreme 
of error to another, without reaching the golden mean of truth 
that lies between them. That tendency is one that makes all 
errors and extremes exceedingly dangerous, because every extreme 
provokes an equal reaction. Men sometimes speak of ‘erring 
on the safe side,’’ and some notion of this sort seems to be in the 
minds of those who regard the passivity theory of the State’s duty 
to industry as the best defence against communism,—who would 
deny the industrial state its true place and importance, in order 
to withstand the more effectually those who would make it every- 
thing. But there is no “safe side’’ in error—no safe extreme. 
He that roars for liberty 
Faster binds the tyrant’s power ; 
And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer ho ur — Zennyson. 

The society, of whatever class, that has not attained the stable 
equilibrium of truth, must vibrate between opposite extremes 
until it does. 

And therefore the most effective refutation of an error is not 
the statement most opposed to it, which is generally equally an 
error. It is the statement that lies not too far from the error to 
embrace the fragment of truth that gives vitality to the error 
itself. And, therefore, the most effective opposition to socialism 
and communism is offered by the nationalist school of economists, 
who regard the industrial state as one of the three co-ordinate 
elements of the national existence, and accept the principle that 
the State is responsible for its well-being and its progress. The 
essential principle of that school has been remarkably anticipated 
in the preamble of the Constitution of the United States, where, 
among the objects to be secured by that instrument are specified 
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‘* to provide for the common defence and promote the general 
welfare.’’ The Socialist would have written ‘‘ provide for the 
common defence and the general welfare,’’ making both the jural 
and the industrial state departments of direct governmental 
activity ; possibly he would have reversed the order of the two 
things to be provided for; possibly he would have omitted the 
former entirely. The Passivist would have omitted the latter 
clause entirely, holding that the only sphere of governmental 
activity is the sphere of direct activity, the sphere of jural and 
purely political action. But the Nationalist accepts the formula 
just as it stands, as expressing justly and with due discrimination 
the true mode of national activity—direct Arovision in the one 
sphere, and indirect Jromotion in the other. 

«¢ But,’’ the Socialist objects, ‘‘ why exclude the State from the 
direct control of industry ?’’ For many reasons, one of which is the 
‘<Jetting well enough alone.’’ The existing constitution of society 
and of its proprietary rights, is very far from being the wretched, 
artificial, mischief-making thing that the English economist depicts 
it. It needs no lame apologies. Its ‘‘ constitution and course of 
nature’’ is governed by laws the most beneficent. A plastic law 
of progressive development is stamped upon it by its divine 
Creator, and its progress is constantly towards wealth and the 
equality of condition—the growth of man in power over the 
resources of nature and in free association with his fellows, for the 
ever greater mastery of those resources. And wherever the pov- 
erty of the savage state still perpetuates itself within the sphere of 
civilization,—wherever the growth of society in numbers has not 
been accompanied by an equal or greater growth in the power of 
association, in wealth and the equality of wealth, there are to be 
seen, not the irremediable effects of the natural laws of society, 
but the remediable results of a bad national economy. ‘The 
selfish and short-sighted aggressiveness of some classes—at home or 
abroad—upon the welfare of others, has been able, through some 
evil legislation or defect of legislation, to frustrate the beneficent 
operation of the laws that govern social movement ; and what is 
needed to correct this is not to reconstruct society but to bring 
its methods into closer conformity with its own ideal of right and 
justice. 

In thus setting aside the chief, the only argument for a socialistic 
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destruction and reconstruction, all that is needed for the refu- 
tation of these theorists is accomplished. There is no need to 
allege the uncertainties of the new system, or the immense value 
of the institutions to be destroyed. The sanctities of social and 
family life need not be dragged into the arena of controversy. 
Not only does the whole ozus proband in this matter lie on the 
shoulders of the socialists, but a fair presentation of the true eco- 
nomic laws of society, and of their real operation when not inter- 
fered with, is sufficient to convince most of this class of the need- 
lessness of their reforms. They are not monsters, who would 
destroy for the sake of destroying ; they are simply men stirred 
to impatience and indignation by prolonged misrule, or misled 
by long current theories as to the economic order of society. 
‘¢Communism’’ says Boucher de Perthes, ‘‘ is a subversive social- 
ism opposed to a subversive society.’’ It will find its only lasting 
practical refutation in the progress of the great mass of men in 
wealth and prosperity ; its theoretical refutation in the vindica- 
tion of the existing order of society as economically sufficient for 
the ends aimed at by the socialists themselves. 

Such, then, is the place properly held by the industrial state 
in the national life. It is neither as the communist would make 
it, everything ; nor, as the Passivist would regard it, a mere 
outside fact, related only accidentally to the national life. It is 
one of the three co-ordinate elements of the national existence, 
and as such, must be kept in view in any scheme of national 
education. It must be among the ends of that education to fit 
a man for his place in the industrial state. 

We are here met at once by an objection, urged by some prac- 
tical men and by not a few theorists, that the training for a place 
in the industrial state can only be acquired by actual experience 
in some industrial occupation. They urgethat not scholars, but 
apprentices are receiving that training, and that the school can- 
not give it unless they are turned into industrialschools, and even 
then very imperfectly. We need be at no pains to deny thetruth 
there is in such statements, and it is not worth while to smother 
such objections under a cloud of rhetoric. No doubt the actual 
contact with industrial fact in the workshopor the farm is the 
direct and indispensable training that meets the case. But in an in- 
direct way the common schools can do very much to this end— 
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much more than they have yet attempted. As yet their instruction 
has rather turned the minds of the young away from productive in- 
dustry than towards it. It has tended to make clerks and shopkeep- 
ers rather than good artizans or farmers. It has tended to exalt 
the position of the trader and his assistants in the minds of the 
young at the expense of the more useful, because productive classes. 
It has taught no practical branches, except commercial arithme- 
tic, commercial geography, and the like. It has helped to create 
among us that curious public sentiment, which has been de- 
scribed by the phrase ‘‘ the unpopularity of production.’’ It has 
helped to accelerate the drift of the young from the farm to the 
counting-house, which it had far better have retarded. It has not 
cultivated any of that taste for the manufacturing arts which must 
be cherished among us, if our workshops are not to be forever 
filled with foreigners. Ina word, it has shown how powerful an 
influence education may and must exert on the industrial life ot 
the community, and the urgent necessity there is that it be ex- 
erted in the right direction. 

To get a clearer view of the relation of the industrial state to the 
education of the people, we must consider it in its elements, which 
are three-fold. Some—the agricultural class, to wit—are engaged 
in superintending and directing the vital changesof matter which 
fit or help to fit it for man’s use ; others—the manufacturing class 
—in accomplishing chemical and other changes of form which help 
to the same end; a third—tthe commercial class—are busied in 
effecting those changes of place and divisions of quantity which 
bring the elaborated products of either industry within the reach 
of those who need them. The first class is the first and funda- 
mental one, but depends for its prosperity upon the services of the 
others. All but the worst farming produces a surplus of farm - 
products, and upon the existence of others than farmers, and 
their capacity to purchase from the farmers, depends the market 
for farm products. The three classes are in equilibrium when the 
other two are numerous and prosperous enough to consume the 
surplus of the first, and when the third class is just numerous enough 
to effect the exchanges between the other two. When this equi- 
librium is lost, it is the function of the State, as the co-ordinating 
power, to restore it by the indirect influence of appropriate finan- 
cial legislation ; for the State is put in trust with the people’s wel- 
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fare, and in the absence of that equilibrium prosperity can never 
be permanent. 

1. The technical education of the agricultural class is one of the 
most important of the national functions in this sphere. A scien- 
ific agriculture is about the last thing that any people acquires ; 
and yet, in view of the relation of the life and happiness of the 
people to the fertility of the soil, one of the most important. The 
evil auguries for the future of the race that abound in the books of 
a certain class of economic writers, are all based on the relation of 
population to subsistence, and the best answer to them is based 
upon the consideration that the resources of the soil, when it has 
been subjected to sucha course of tillage as modern science makes 
possible, are practically inexhaustible. Their limit has never been 
reached in the most densely peopled districts of the world. 
Rather with the growth of numbers and under a wise economy of 
human force, those limits will recede before the advance of man- 
kind, and the soil that fed a few scantily and grudgingly, will yield 
an abundance to’ multitude whose labor is scientifically directed. 
But all this makes large demands upon the intelligence of the 
agricultural class; it calls for the most careful training of that 
class in all the general as well as in all the specific knowledge 
which bears upon their profession. It demands also the still more 
general training of the faculties, even by branches which lie out- 
side of the farmer’s own work, and which shall bring the pro- 
fession as a whole up nearer to the level of liberally educated men 
—alive to the large material responsibilities that rest upon them as 
a class, and fully awake to the discovery of every possible means 
of discharging them. 

Unhappily, by a most “‘w#natural selection,” the agricultural class 
in our country is steadily drained of its most promising elements, 
by a sort of emigration to other industries. Its profession is car- 
ried on in a traditional plodding fashion, which gives no opening 
for youthful ambition, no scope for intellectual energy. The 
farmer’s son sees no future before him in agriculture worthy of 
his striving—no ideal worthy of absorbing his life. If he be—or, 
what comes to much the same thing, if he fancy himself—a person 
of superior abilities, his thoughts turn naturally toward the city, 
the place of great fortunes and great reputations. And thus the 
very men who should be the life of their class, whose achieve- 
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ments might be the record of its advances, whose energy might 
carry it forward steadily to a higher level in the science and the 
art of the profession, are taken away from it. They fill our 
counting-houses and the ranks of our professional men. Some of 
them are among the ablest men in these other walks of life, 
while of others we are prompted to ask and wonder how they ever 
came to think that the most plodding agriculture was below their 
capacity. We have all met doctors and lawyers, or heard min- 
isters, of whom the plow-stilt might well complain for their 
desertion of it. 

The only effectual remedy is to be found in the elevation of 
agriculture to the rank of a scientific profession, through the 
gradual but thorough training of the agricultural class in the sci- 
entific principles which underlie the art. And that training must 
begin in the common schools of our country districts. It should 
form a large part of that ‘‘neighborhood knowledge,’’ which was 
proposed in the first of these papers as a substitute for useless geo- 
graphical information. ‘The wonders connected with the lad’s 
every-day life, the open secrets of the farm-yard, the field and the 
roadside—the geology of his neighborhood in relation to the 
kinds and qualities of its soils—its natural flora and fauna and 
their places in the zodlogy and botany of the world or of the 
State—the natural history of the domestic animals and piants— 
the meteorology of the district and its relation to agriculture— 
everything, in a word, that can be taught him and is of a sort to 
help him to feel that all around him lie things that are worthy of 
study and observation, should find a place in the course of in- 
struction, at an earlier or a later stage. He would then begin to 
associate his home and its surroundings with the escape from a 
narrow and sordid horizon, which education offers him. He 
would find his life becoming more interesting and tolerable, and 
would look forward with pleasure to long years to be spent in con- 
tact with objects, each of which had become a gate that opened 
at his touch, and led him to wide fields of intellectual effort and 
pleasure. The country would become again the darling of her 
brightest children, when they could not only see the outer work- 
day garments that she wears, but get a glimpse into her motherly 
heart of wisdom and beneficent forethought. 

For a very large proportion of such scholars, there should be a 
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completion of this course of study in a good agricultural college. 
These institutions have lately been the subject of very severe criti- 
cism on the part of President McCosh, of Princeton, who regards 
the outlay for their endowment, provided by Congress in 1862,as 
agrave mistake, and pleads the failure of similar institutions in Eu- 
rope as an argument against further appropriations in their behalf. 
To those who approach the subject from the economic point of 
view, this reasoning has very little force. Agricultural education 
is simply a prime necessity of the industrial state, and the day is 
coming when untrained farmers will be regarded as much out of 
place in their profession as we are now learning to regard those 
untrained civil engineers, who have hitherto monopolized so much > 
of that sort of work in America. And it would appear from the 
counter-statement of Dr. Gregory, Regent of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University, that Dr. McCosh is not entirely at home as to 
the history of agricultural education, even in Europe. ‘The num- 
ber of these institutions is much greater and their influence more 
extensive than he had supposed. So great an authority as Liebig 
told Dr. Gregory that ‘‘ the success of agricultural schools in Ger- 
many has been immense,’’ and that in Hesse in particular, ‘the 
value of land had been enhanced three hundred per cent. through 
the improved cultivation taught in the agricultural schools,’ 
and Dr. Gregory vouches for those of France, ‘‘ that thousands 
of acres of land, worn out by the exhaustive tillage of a thousand 
years, and sometimes abandoned as worthless, have been recov- 
ered by the applications and cultures taught by the agricultural 
colleges of France.’’ Nothing of this is inconsistent, however, 
with the facts which Dr. McCosh alleges, as having been seen by 
himself, and made the basis of his conclusions. He said that he 
could ‘‘testify from personal visitation that some of them are very 
feeble institutions.’’ Had he visited our own well-endowed and 
well-managed Agricultural College ten years ago, he would proba- 
bly have pronounced it a ‘‘very feeble institution.’? Owing 
partly to faults of management in its early history, but still more 
to the distrust of science, which is not yet extinct in the agricul- 
tural class, the roll of students made a very poor exhibit. The 
instruction both theoretical and practical was, we believe, all that 
could be desired, and the institution was thrown open to the 
children of every State in the Union; yet there was nothing like 
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the number of students that could have been accommodated, and 
the college was one of the most unpopular of our State institu- 
tions. We remember hearing a plan to turn it into a home for 
soldiers’ orphans discussed in a Pittsburgh newspaper office in 
1868. Thanks to the strenuous efforts of its last and its present 
President, and to the quiet Scotch-Irish persistence of the late 
Hon. Hugh Macalaster, of Bellefonte, the tide has turned in its 
favor and its future is most promising. But in this, as in all 
communities, the agricultural college has to make its position in 
the face of a passive but strenuous opposition. It has to make 
bricks without straw, nay—without clay. It has to prove by ac- 
tual results that it can teach the students what will better fit them 
for their calling as farmers, before it can get any students to 
teach. It generally owes its very existence to men who are better 
and wiser friends of the agricultural class than its own members— 
to men who know what science can do to render farming effective. 
Were the question of its establishment to be submitted directly to 
the votes of the people for whose benefit it is intended, it would 
hardly escape, and if in the early stage of its existence some 
severe critic, like Dr. McCosh, were to visit it, he would un- 
doubtedly go away with nose high up in the air, pronouncing it a 
‘*very feeble institution.’’ But for all that, if our agricultural 
colleges are true to themselves and to the community, they have 
a grand future before them, and upon them depends the success 
or the failure of the fundamental industry of the nation, in meeting 
the vast demands which the growth of our population will yet 
make upon it. 

The training given in an agricultural college, should not be purely 
technical. All experience shows the wisdom of combining disci- 
plinary with technical studies ;—of making the broader, human 
training go pari passu with that which fits the man for his special 
profession. There is no difference of opinion on this subject 
between scientific and other educators. Almost every member of 
the former class, with whom we are acquainted, is a zealous advo- 
cate_of the disciplinary studies, and would like to have some 
acquaintance with Latin (if not Greek) made a prerequisite for 
admission to scientific schools, and also to have history, litera- 
ture and the modern languages taught at least in the earlier years 
of the course. The report of the Faculty of the Sheffield school 
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of Yale College on the question of instruction in Latin, really 
reflects the views of the great body of those who are engaged in 
teaching the sciences. They are themselves, as a rule, men of 
liberal education and they prize too highly what they obtained in 
receiving that, to be willing to send out into the world a mere 
mass of specialists, who are ignoramuses as to every thing but 
their own pursuit, and who have no true claim to the name and 
place of educated men. Nay more they feel that in the absence of 
other than special training, they cannot make even good special- 
ists of their students, and that some degree of liberal culture must 
at least precede, if it do not accompany, the curriculum of special 
studies. It isnot from this class that the outcry against the classics 
has come, but largely from mere educational theorists, who were 
never brought practically face to face with the problem of the 
“training of a single intellect. Of course they do feel, as every 
teacher on this continent is forced to feel, that one great obstacle 
stands in the way of this or any other wise plan of education. 
That obstacle Dr. McCosh has rendered us the service of stating 
most fully and forcibly. In no field is sufficient time given for a 
thorough education. Students enter our colleges too young, and 
graduate far too early. Years that should have been spent and 
branches that should have been acquired in the schools of prepar- 
ation, the gymnasia of the land, are taken into the early part of 
the College curriculum. Young America must be making money 
as soon as he is come of age ; he has not time for the training that 
should occupy the three or four years following that transition to 
responsibility and a vote. He has to follow a hasty and insuffi- 
cient course of study in consequence, and our colleges and 
universities are in consequence a compound of the German gym- 
nasium and the German university, but do not distinctly corre- 
spond to either. 
The agricultural college then, should aim at giving its graduates 
a place among the liberally educated men of the community, as 
well as to make them scientific agriculturalists. It should do so, 
first, for the reason already hinted, that these liberal studies make 
them the more able to master the special studies of the course ; 
and, secondly, that they may be able, when they have entered 
practical life, to take their proper place as the’educators of the 
unscientific members of their own profession. True culture never 
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unfits a man for dealing with the uncultivated ; in most cases it is 
the prerequisite for dealing wisely with them. The test of the 
truth or the falsehood of culture—of its reality or its superficial. 
ity—is in its giving or not giving its recipient a wider sympathy 
and a readier insight into the thoughts and prejudices of other 
men. 

Of the special training of the agricultural college, we can only 
speak as one of the unlearned, who has had some opportunity of 
observing the discipline of one such institution. It is, of course, 
the harmonious synthesis of theory with practice. The lessons of 
the laboratory and the lecture room, are repeated on the experi- 
mental farm. The different methods of culture, the different 
sorts of seeds, plants, trees and live-stock, the different agricultural 
instruments are all brought under the pupil’s own eye, and during 
certain hours of the day he is himself actively engaged in farm 
work. The results of all experiments are carefully recorded in 
farm-books, and the habit of keeping such records is enforced by 
both example and precept, as the only way in which the farmer 
can ascertain the real drift of his work, and make corrections 
whenever he finds any course unremunerative. The prior condi- 
tions of these experiments, such as the chemical quality of the 
soil, are carefully ascertained by scientific analysis, and the student 
is taught to move with his eyes open, where others must make ex- 
periments in the dark. The uncertain element of the farmer’s 
life and its methods is as far as possible eliminated by application 
of scientific tests and principles, and the problem of increasing 
the fertility of the soil while taking from it a still greater yield of 
farm-produce, is brought to a practical solution by the utilization 
of the grand discoveries of agricultural chemistry. 

But the agricultural college will come far short of its great end 
unless it can form a class within the community who are at once 
enthusiasts for the work they have to do, and fully awake to the 
difficulties they must encounter in doing it. They must meet 
prejudices, which they will either intensify or overcome, accord- 
ing to the wisdom or unwisdom of their action. They are called 
to become the educators of the whole farming class, to carry 
home to it the conviction that scientific knowledge is the key to 
its highest success and prosperity, and to gradually amend tradi- 
tional methods or supplant them by better ones. By agricultural 
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societies, farmers’ newspapers, State and county conventions, and 
all the other methods which bring that class into thorough con- 
tact with itself—if the expression may be allowed—this educated 
leaven must be mixed with the meal ‘till the whole is leavened.”’ 
It must win its way by patient persistence, by willingness to be 
taken for what it is worth, by steady waiting to have its own 
worth recognized. For such a course as this the discipline of the 
college must prepare its graduates, if it is to render the highest 
service to the community. It must, in short, strive to create in 
the minds of its alumni that scientific temperament, whose ideal 
Faraday described and exemplified. 

(2) Of the education of one branch of the commercial class 
we have already spoken, in the first paper of this series. The 
purely mercantile profession, the vocation of the trader, possesses 
a fascination for the young men of our time and country, which 
partly disproves the too general impression as to the popularity of 
physical science, or at least proves it superficial. No profession 
admits of so little application of scientific principles, except it be 
the science of arithmetic and that of the money-market—of finance. 
Yet none isso thronged by the ambitious and clever young men of 
our time. Every place that offers an immediate return in salary for 
services as clerk, or the like, is sought by a swarm of applicants, 
while places that offer less immediate returns, with the chance of 
acquiring some productive profession, go a-begging. In truth, 
we love science not for work, but as an amusement; not as cast- 
ing light on our daily work and helping us to better processes, 
but because of the startling sensation of its discoveries. 

The only scientific profession connected with commerce, that 
of the engineer, the modern pontificate, is by no means over- 
stocked with scientifically trained men, we are told. It is chiefly 
filled with amateurs, some few of whom, by thorough and patient 
work, have brought themselves up to the level of competency, 
while the majority are utterly unfit for the work they undertake, 
and only hold their own by underbidding competent men. The 
passion to have public works done cheaply is filling our country 
with badly surveyed roads, unsafe bridges, and leaky dams, which, 
in the next generation at farthest, will have to be replaced by 
better workmanship—perhaps after terrible accidents have told us 
with emphasis how dear cheapness often is. Such an accident, 
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the reader may remember, as having occurred in Arkansas not so 
very long ago, when a new bridge broke down under the weight 
of a crowd who had gathered to witness a baptism in the river be- 
neath. The plan on which the bridge was constructed was a 
thoroughly vicious one, but it was a favorite with amateur engi- 
neers of the West, because it is one which they thoroughly under- 
stand, and can apply with mechanical ease in almost any set of 
circumstances. The Mississippi valley, it is said, is full of just 
such bridges, not one of them safer than the one that gave way in 
this instance, and all of them sure like it to prove unequal to any 
extraordinary strain upon their powers. 

Here, then, monstrous as the fact is, we have, as in the case of 
our farmers, a scientific profession largely in the hands of unscien- 
tific men; and it is again a problem how the transfer to a more 
competent class shall be effected. But in this case there is the 
difference that we cannot afford to wait till the slow process of 
education has effected the change. Better have no public works 
than have such as area positive injury to the community. At any 
rate, a strict governmental inspection, such as is provided for dan- 
gerous employments and explosive engines, should be exercised 
over every new undertaking of this sort, and local authorities 
should be debarred from the wasteful folly of preferring present 
cheapness to permanent excellence of workmanship. 


THE RELATIVE MORALS OF CITY AND COUNTRY. 


T has been said that great cities are great sores, and every ° 
treatise on vice and immorality claims for the country as com- 
pared with the city, a superior moral influence. And this asser- 
tion has so long gone unchallenged that it seems to be received 
as an accepted fact which is not open to question or dispute. 
The object of this paper is one of inquiry; not of assertion. With- 
out assuming to disturb the state of the public mind on this ques- 
tion, some discussion of it may attract further attention to it, and 
engage other minds in the consideration of it. 
What are the superior moral influences of the country; and 
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what are the baleful influences of the city which exalt the one and 
depress the other in the scale of moral condition? 

Do the established facts of the case exhibit a superior virtue in 
the country, and an undue prevalence of vice in the city as com- 
pared with it? | 

Unfortunately there are not sufficient statistics to furnish a 
satisfactory answer to these questions, and any general conclusions 
which can be formed will only leave them open to further inves- 
tigation. 

We all know the sweet influences of nature as seen in the open 
country upon a mind in harmony with the divine creation thus 
displayed, and ‘‘which looks from nature up to nature’s God.”’ 
But this pre-supposes already a condition of virtue. There may 
be a condition of mind which sees neither in the majestic moun- 
tain, nor in the extended plain, nor in the waving forests aught 
else than so much mineral resource ; or so many acres of arable 
land; or so many cords of wood; like the man, who, when he 
first saw Niagara, had no other reflection to make than that it was 
a first-class water power. I do not think that it will be claimed 
for men who have been raised in the country, a keener apprecia- 
tion of the beauties and wonders of nature, whether as exhibiting 
the goodness or wisdom of God, than for men who have been 
reared in the city. 

Moral goodness does not depend for its sustenance upon either 
the physical, intellectual or esthetic qualities of our nature. It has 
its roots in other faculties of our being; in that deep inner con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, and in that sense of duty which we 
owe to God and man and every living creature about us. Christ 
hath taught us that it is ‘‘those things which come forth from the 
heart that defile the man; for out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies ; these are the things which defile a man.’’ 

We should look, then, for the sources of sin within us and not 
without us. Even where evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners, they do so because they are addressed to the evil that is 

within us, and not simply because they are exterior influences. 

It is well in this connection to make some inquiry into the ori- 
gin of sin, as tending to shed light on this investigation. And 
this can be best done by an analysis of the first sin, commonly 
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called the fall of man. Our catechisms teach us that God created 
man in an estate of holiness and happiness, and that by the first 
transgression he fell therefrom into an estate of sin and misery. 

But why did he fall? Having been created in an estate of holi- 
ness, why did he not continue therein ? 

This question has perplexed the wise and good of allages. The 
difficulty has .been to reconcile the infinite wisdom, power and 
goodness of God, with the marred condition of man, the work 
of His hand, so soon after the creation of him—to reconcile these 
attributes of the Almighty with the existence of sin at all. 

Some writers, to meet the difficulty, have supposed that man 
pre-existed, in an unremembered state, before his appearance on 
this earth, and that he brought with him into this world the con- 
ditions and tendencies which led to his downfall so soon after 
his appearance here. This is but removing the difficulty a step 
backward. We areas much perplexed, in a universe governed, by 
the same Ruler to account for his antecedent as for his present 
condition. 

Others suppose the existence of a spirit of evil, which, next to 
Jehovah himself, has power over the thoughts and actions of men, 
and that these contending powers in turn control mankind as they 
bend the listening ear to the one or the other. 

Without discussing the question of the existence of the evil one 
as an embodied or disembodied spirit, I think that we will find 
that the root of the evil lies much nearer to us, even in our 
own physical and spiritual structure and organization. 

If God created man in a state of holiness, as the theologians 
teach us, He certainly did not confirm him in that estate so as to 
be beyond the possibility of a fall. The normal condition of 
Adam and Eve seems to have been simply a state of freedom from 
actual sin; not a condition in which they could not sin, for they 
did sin by eating the forbidden fruit. Why, then, did they sin? 

Whatever may have been their moral condition before the 
fall, they seem to have been subject to like temptations as their 
degenerate descendants were after the fall. The Apostle James 
tells us that the temptations to sin are ‘‘ the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life.’’ All three of these ele- 
ments entered into the temptation of Eve. For it is written, “‘And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food ’’—the lust of 
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the flesh—‘‘ and that it was pleasant to the eyes ’’—the lust of the 
eyes—‘‘ and a tree to be desired to make one wise ;’’ or, as the 
tempter had just said, ‘‘ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil,’’—the pride of life—‘‘she took the fruit thereof and did 
eat, and gave also unto her husband witb her, and he did eat.’’ 

This transaction certainly exhibits a strong family likeness be- 
tween Eve and her countless sons and daughters, and shows that 
whilst yet in her sinless condition she was subject to like tempta- 
tions. 

‘I may remark in passing, that original sin had its origin in the 
country—and in the most favored part of the country—not in town. 

What then is the origin of sin? 

I think the answer will be found in the limited or finite nature 
of man. I think I have shown that it is not essentially consequent 
on the fall. Men may have an inherited or accelerated tendency 
to sin in consequence of the fall, but Adam and Eve sinned by 
reason of temptation before the fall; which shows that there is 
something inherent in man as he came from the hand of God, 
which leaves him subject to temptation. 

On further examination it will be found that all sins have their 
foundation in natural desire. Sin has been defined to be any 
want of conformity unto, or transgression of the law of God. 
The word ‘‘ transgression ’’ has been well used to define the na- 
ture of sin. Itis a transgression, a goimg beyond the proper use of 
some law or function of our being. For instance, the desire to 
have or possess is natural to us and proper; but if we desire to 
possess that which belongs to another, and take unlawful means to 
secure it, it becomes theft. Anger is a righteous feeling if it be 
directed against evil doing; but if we be angry without a cause, 
or in consequence of pride, or prejudice against our neighbor, it 
becomes malice, and may even end in murder. Love is the best 
gift of God to man, but unlawful love becomes vice of the most 
degrading character. All these are transgressions—that is, a pass- 
ing beyond the lawful limit of a proper and natural desire or pas- 
sion. 

Even sins of omission have a like character. They have their 
source in a love of ease, or in aselfish disregard of our duties and 
obligations to God and our fellow-men. But selfishness is only a 
perversion of a law of our being. It is that law which leads us 
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to care for and protect ourselves, and without which the whole 
human family would soon perish from the face of the earth. 

It seems manifest, therefore, that the possibility of sin is inher- 
ent in us, and is not exterior to us, and that it is a consequence of 
our limited or finite capacities. God cannot sin because He is 
perfect in all attributes. Man may sin because his faculties are 
limited, and subject to disarrangement by weakness, undue influ- 
ence, and other disturbing causes. 

These conditions are alike common to men, whether in the city 
or the country. And we have thus a common starting point from 
which to proceed in our inquiry. ; 

It being thus manifest, as Christ has said, that ‘‘ out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts ;’’ and as Bailey has said in his Festus, 


“ There is one great sinner, human nature,” 


the next question is, Which of the two conditions, life in the city 
or life in the country, most tends to encourage or repress the pos- 
sibility of evil which is within us? 

It has come to bean accepted truth that ‘‘ Idleness is the parent 
of vice,’’ or, as stated in another form, ‘‘‘An idle mind is the 
devil’s workshop.”’ 

An idle mind will seek something to occupy itself with, and it 
usually runs towards self-gratification. One of the old pects has 
said : 

‘‘ See the issue of your sloth: 
Of sloth comes pleasure, of pleasure comes riot, 
Of riot comes disease, of disease comes spending, 
Of spending comes want, of want comes theft, 
And of theft comes hanging.” 


The remedy, therefore, for these evil tendencies, the fruit of 
idleness, is labor, employment. 

An old farmer once said that he worked so hard that he had no 
time to sin. 

If he had inquired a little farther, he would have found that he 
had but little tendency or temptation to sin. Those tendencies 
in him which lead to sin had been suppressed or absorbed by 
labor. So when man fell in the original transgression, God’s 
means of recovery and preservation of him was labor: ‘‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground,”’ 
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This was not imposed as a curse on man, but a blessing. God 
said: ‘‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake.’’ The ground was 
cursed, but not man. And for his sake it was cursed, that it 
might compel him to labor, which was to be to him a blessing 
and a protection from sin. 

I do not think that in our schemes of redemption for fallen 
men, and in our modes of prison discipline, we have attached 
sufficient importance to the reformatory influence of labor. Men 
undergoing prison discipline should undergo day by day labor 
that they would feel to be toilsome, and that would convince 
them that if they must toil, it would be better to toil for them- 
selves on the outside of a prison than for the State within the 
prison walls. Moreover, such continued labor would form in them 
a habit of labor which would make labor congenial and pleasant 
to them when away from the prison discipline. 

Is then the busy city or the peaceful country more favorable to 
the conditions of a healthful morality ? 

There is an abundance of hard work in the country, no doubt, 
but there is not that constant strain upon mind and time which 
presses upon men of the city. The leisure of the country is more 
abundant, and this is particularly so of country towns. 

If the city has its temptations so has the country ; and the coun- 
try frequently comes to the city to indulge its vices; so that the 
city has the credit not only of its own vices but, to some extent, 
of the vices of the country also. 

A member of the bar collected for a client a ground rent which 
issued out of a property in this city, which was not a house of good 
reputation. When the amount of the rent was paid to him, he 
was not satisfied with the money, and desired other money. He 
was then handed a roll of bank-notes to make his own selection. 
There was scarcely a town within forty miles of Philadelphia 
having a bank, that was not represented in that roll of notes, which 
had been received at that establishment. 

The Rev. Albert Barnes said, if a man wished to hide himself 
he should come to a great city. And so men come toa great city 
to indulge in vices that might subject them to detection and ex- 
posure if indulged in at home. 

The New York Zimes, in a recent editorial, entitled ‘* The Cost 
of a Mother of Criminals,’’ said: ‘‘ Country life, it should be 
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remembered, always preserves a criminal family much longer than 
city life. A city breaks up lines of criminals and vagrants. The 
incessant movement of a city population separates parents and 
children. There are more preserving and reforming agencies at 
work in a large town. The best quality of village life, the per- 
sonal independence of working people, keeps a bad family from 
good influences. There is, too, in every county a nursery of 
crime and seminary of vagabondism—we mean the county poor- 
house, with its old ruffians and young children intermingled.” 

Besides the more direct and active agencies for the preservation 
and reform of morals in a city, in which respect I think it must be 
conceded it excels the country, the absorbing interests of business, 
amusement, and social life, keep the mind so occupied that there 
are but little space and inclination left to it to prey upon itself. 
The mind not only requires employment but amusement, and the 
city is the centre of amusement and entertainment in all their 
varieties. 

And here, the too hasty moralist says, is one of the great dan- 
gers of city life. That there may be improper amusements and 
excessive amusement no one will deny. But these are not con- 
fined to the city. Dancing is quite as much an excess in the 
country as in the city, as one may know who has attended a coun- 
try ball at a country tavern in the winter season, with its late 
hours, and hot supper, and excessive dancing, running sometimes 
into the early gray of the morning. 

Gambling, too, is quite as much a vice of the country as the 
city ; and the country tavern is frequently as much the centre of 
irregularities and excessess as like places in the city. With this 
further disadvantage to the country, that as the young and un- 
employed have no other place of public resort they meet there 
and soon learn all the vices which generate at such places. 

The history of country towns is the history of thousands of the 
noblest and most promising youth of the country ruined at these 
centres of demoralization. 

But then is not the theatre the peculiar institution of the city ? 
and does it not bring in its train a flood of demoralizing influen- 
ces? 

When our puritan fathers prohibited the theatre, they had good 
reason to do so; for its teachings and utterances were indecent 
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and immoral. But even then, the stage was but the reflex of the 
usages and ordinary expressions of society. It is said that in the 
days of Queen Anne and the First and Second Georges, even the 
Court language was so indelicate that it will not bear repetition 
in these more refined times. We inherit much of our objection 
to the theatre from the traditions of the fathers. The utter- 
ances and actions of the theatre need not be more improper 
than those of the rostrum or the pulpit ; and may be a source 
of both intellectual and moral improvement, as well as of amuse- 
ment. 

The love of amusement is natural to the human mind, and like 
all other natural tastes and appetites, is given to us by our Creator 
for some wise and benevolent purpose. _Proper amusements tend 
to health of body and mind. The moral nature is benefited by 
amusement by preventing it becoming morbid and sickly on the 
one hand, and by arresting it from low and corrupting tendencies 
on the other. 

It is said that before the theatre was established in San Fran- 
cisco the town was given to the lowest revelry and debauchery ; 
and that brawls and murders were of unceasing occurrence. The 
reason was, men had no other resorts for amusement than to the 
low dens of iniquity with which the town was flooded. When 
the theatre was established they were attracted to it were amused 
and entertained, and the morals of the town rapidly improved. 

All approval of the theatre must be predicated of a well con- 
ducted theatre, where the decencies and proprieties of life are re- 
spected ; and where at least a harmless if not an improving moral 
tone is blended with amusement. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that in a great community 
like this we could better afford to spare one of our many churches 
than one of our few well conducted theatres. The ill conse- 
quences to society in the one case would probably be greater than 
in the other. 

Man is held from evil by employment and amusement, as well 
as by moral teaching, and each must play its part, and supple- 
ment the other in the great work of rescuing man from the de- 
structive tendencies of sin. 

And observation, I think, will confirm that where men and 
women do not mingle amusement with labor, they either pervert 
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labor to selfish and excessive ends, or become morbid and one- 
sided in their general views. 

In the consideration of this question, whatever has been said 
has been predicated upon an equal number of population, whether 
of city or country, and is intended to include, as a part of the coun- 
try, the country towns. Ws. S. PErrce. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


F History be Philosophy teaching by Example, then surely 
Biography is History taught by Examples. Mr. Hume has laid 
down the business of history not quite as briefly as was desirable, 
but as precisely as can be expected. ‘‘ Most sciences,’’ he says, 
‘*in proportion as they increase and improve, invent methods by 
which they facilitate their reasonings; and employing general 
theorems, are enabled to comprehend, in a few propositions, a 
great number of inferences and conclusions. History, also, being 
a collection of facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged 
to adopt such arts of abridgement, to retain the more material 
events, and to drop all the minute circumstances which are only 
interesting during the time, or to the persons engaged in the 
transactions.’’ (Vol. I., Chapter 12.) . 

If this be an accurate rule for the guidance of historians, it is not 
easy to see what duties are left to be performed by biographers, 
nor what position is due to Biography, happily called the hand- 
maid of History. It can hardly be an inferior one, because almost 
without exception, there is more favor shown it by the mass of 
readers; it can hardly be its equal, because not one of the many 
biographers whose labors delight and instruct us—not a Boswell, 
nor a Lockhart, not a Sparks nor a Marshall—not one of them pre- 
tends to claim for his productions the respect or reverence will- 
ingly granted to every book with History labeled on its back or 
prominent on its title-page. Even where there has not been 
spent a tithe of the labor, the diligence, the industry, the acumen, 
even when there is not an appreciable part of the skill in winnowing 
the chaff from the seed, in exhibiting the truth, in marking the 
uncertain, in detecting the false, all necessary ingredients in the 
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useful labors of a biographer, his reward is sure to be far less 
than that of any historian, no matter how much the latter may 
be wanting in the requisites of his craft, no matter how much or 
how successfully the other may have labored to master all the dif- 
ficulties of his task. 

American biography has just begun to lay claim, and fairly 
enough too, to that high rank which, in England and in France 
especially, this delightful branch.of elegant literature has always 
possessed. Here, however, there is a strength and a firmness, a 
roundness and a fullness, an accuracy and a truthfulness which 
have been pre-eminently wanting abroad. A great part of the 
falseness of French memoirs, just as well as it is the principle 
cause of the intense virtue and proper behavior of nearly all the 
English lives, is due to the interference, of family interest, the 
continued presence of family patronage, or the fear of family 
anger, and the infliction of family resentment. The book which 
pretends to bea fair life of the great Marlborough is a good sample 
of job work. The life of the Marquis of Rockingham is equally 
untruthful, but the feelings of a descendant’s love go much farther 
towards pardoning the imposition, than the avarice of a rich pre- 
bend. Fortunately, the sense of honesty is kept alive in the minds 
and in the pens of our family-biographers by the knowledge that 
the acts, and very often the writings, even the most private, of the 
person of whom they treat, no matter how illustrious or how ob- 
scure, are pretty sure to be known in some other quarter of our 
Union than that in which merely their family interests exist. The 
diversity of our political interests really seems to extend to inter- 
ests that in themselves are personal, but which become general as 
soon as they are made historical. It is for this reason that bi- 
ographies of our own heroes are very often very barren—for de- 
scendants, who dare not attempt to give to the record of their 
lives the coloring which, according to their notions, they ought to 
have had, are not very forward with those family biographies which 
usually abound so plentifully ; much less do they readily give up 
family papers which would instantly overthrow their own heroical 
ideal men. Besides, there is great difficulty in coming down from 
our school-boy reverence for great men, as we are obliged to do 
when there is any attempt to be made at a sketch of their livesand 
their thoughts and their works. The shock of the descent from 
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an ideal great man, to that private, familiar, every-day appearance 
which marks his first approach to greatness, as we find it in the 
first part of our research, is not easily overcome in the gradual 
progression, which we trace slowly, and often very tediously, up 
to the high place or great fame that has first caught our atten- 
tion and fixed our studious gaze ; sometimes we are (so we think, 
at least) compelled in honesty to give up the life of a hero whom 
we have found to be only a common-place man ; sometimes we feel 
tempted to overlook all his familiar appearance, and to turn to- 
wards the public only his bright and shiny side. This has led toa 
common error of American biographers, and hence the reader of one 
of their productions, no matter how gracefully written, leaves it with 
no accurate, distinct, clear apprehension of any one or the other 
marked characteristic, and with only a very poor idea of the real 
force and weight of thé man whose life was no service to him in 
the telling, and whose real merit he is therefore too apt to depre- 
cate. When this same sort of writing is applied to the lives of 
authors and thinkers, when we are told simply where and when 
they lived and wrote, instead of how and how effectually they 
thought and were influenced, the labor of the biographer, it makes 
little matter how industrious or how earnest he may have been, is 
thrown away; for instead of giving us the account of the life of 
his mind, that in all original authors which is of interest and 
of use, he has simply told us that which was no more interesting 
than the same relation of any of the unnumbered men who are 
born and live and die without leaving a trace of their existence. 
Mr. Carlyle has shown what should have been the course of such 
a biographer, and no better rules are to be found than his: 

**If an individual,’’ he says thisin a notice of the Life of Robert 
Burns, ‘‘if an individual is really of consequence enough to have 
his life and character recorded for public remembrance, we have 
always been of opinion that the public ought to be made ac- 
quainted with all the inward springs and relations of his life. 
How did the world and man’s life, from his position, represent 
themselves to his mind? How did existing circumstances modify 
him from without, how did he modify these: from within ?—with 
what endeavors and what efficacy rule over them, with what re- 
sistance and what suffering sink under them? In one word, what 
and how produced was the effect of society on him; what and 
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how produced was his effect on society? He who should answer 
these questions in regard to any individual, would, as we believe, 
furnish a model of perfection in biography. Few individuals, in- 
deed, can deserve such a study, and many lives will be written, 
and for the gratification of innocent curiosity ought to be writ- 
ten and read and forgotten, which are not, in this sense, bio- 
graphies.”’ 

There can hardly be any occasion for apologizing for the 
quotation of a passage which so aptly marks off and simplifies 
the duties of a biographer; and with this for a text, it would be 
well to inquire how far the requisites therein mentioned, are 
to be found in the mass of writing called American biography, 
how much of that writing is ineffective and useless, just because its 
authors have paid no regard to any rule or method, and how best 
to explain and introduce rules for biographers, that there may 
be no more reason to complain that 

“Men’s evil manners live in brass: 
Their virtues we write in water.” 

But an objection may be made, that while these rules apply to 
the lives of men whose literary and mental labors chiefly inter- 
est us, or to those who have been great and useful without doing 
or suffering personally, they do not furnish such minutiz of the 
heroes or rulers or travelers or what not, whose busy, active, 
bustling, changing lives and adventures are their chief interest. 
It is a rare thing to find a historian who will condescend to 
the unimportant narration of processions and ceremonials; yet 
the conduct of one or another famous personage upon just such oc- 
casions is very often a strong mark of his character, and after the 
principal and leading events of his life are known, it is these which 
chiefly interest men, and most often are made the occasion of the 
frequent memorials by which honest and honorable anxiety to 
perpetuate greatness is oftenest and best shown. The descrip- 
tion (not a very common one) of Washington’s receptions when 
he was President, if better known, might do a good deal towards 
lending the charm of dignity to the same ceremony in our days, 
when, without gaining either in simplicity or effectiveness, they 
have become ridicul ous and unbecoming exhibitions of our Chief 
Magistrate. Our first President did not enter the room until all 
the officials and guests to be presented had taken their place in a 
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semi-circle. He then entered with his aids or private secretaries, 
when the secretaries and officers of state first presented themselves ; 
then persons to be introduced were next presented simply and 
quietly; afterwards, while they all stood, the President passed from 
one to the other, now stopping for a few minutes’ conversation, 
but oftener just making the usual compliments of such occasions ; 
he then retired, refreshments were handed round, and the com- 
pany soon left. Whether this tradition be true in all particulars 
or not, is of no moment ; but surely there was just as much of re- 
publican simplicity as there is now, with. far more comfort. But 
such anecdotes and relations may well be left to the ingenuity of 
biographers for proper introduction, just as they now are to tradi- 
tion-mongers for safe keeping. Yet that biography which of all 
others should be in its execution as it is in its subject, the great 
example for all succeeding times, even the Life of Washington, is 
simply, too simply ‘‘ confined toa biographical sketch, introduc- 
ing events and incidents in their natural order, with no other 
marks or reflections of his (the author’s) own, than suchas seemed 
necessary to preserve just proportions in the parts, and a unity in 
the whole.” We are, to be sure, referred to his works for his real 
life ; but they are too massive in proportion, and are too stately 
and too solemn to be much read, besides failing in showing the seal 
virtues of the author in any case where there is real modesty and 
_real worth, which can be best done, and in Washington’s case can 
only be done, by a full revelation of his private and familiar inter 
course. While family letters and state papers all go to make up 
the necessary and true memorials out of which history is to be 
framed, it is hardly fair, when looking fora familiar and life-like 
representation, effective both in its truth and its simplicity, to be 
referred to that which-may be fairly described as forming a gi- 
gantic statue in which the face alone has the charm of like- 
ness, and even that is lost on us, because the limbs are either 
wrapped in outlandish garments or left in a very startling and 
uncomfortable nakedness. Preferable to this would be famil- 
iarity through an autobiography ; because, whatever other objec- 
tions there are, it must be true, after a certain manner, even 
in spite of the writer himself; but then the reader has to 
be a penetrating and careful one to tell where it is that the 
truth is told fairly and fully, and where after a shabby, equivo- 
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cating manner, and where what is sought to be concealed is that 
which is principally characteristic, the real lasting and permanent 
truth being nearly always pretty well hid or uneasily slurred 
over. 

Our biographers too often forget the uses and the lasting excel- 
lence of a good life: they are apt to begin with too extended a 
plan, to become wearied when difficulties and obstructions detain 
and mislead them, and then to dwindle down into mere retailers 
of simple deeds and dates, without asking or looking for the 
origin or motives of the former, and without elaborating and dis- 
playing the relations and influences of the latter. An eloquent 
biographer of an interesting time, Mr. Roscoe, has mentioned the 
necessity of such generalization, with equal grace and truth. A 
great beauty of his works, devoid of interest or use as are the 
minutize of the time of which he writes, is found in the very 
intimate connection which he has always sought to keep up, and 
to exhibit clearly and precisely, between the life of the man whose 
biography he gives, and the history of the time in which he acted 
the part that secured him fame and renown. By this method, be- 
sides a mere dry record of events, we get at “the opinions of men 
of genius, ability and learning, who have been agitated with all 
the hopes and fears to which such events have given rise, and have 
frequently acted a personal and important part in them ;’’ and 
even better than this, we secure the most important uses of the 
most successful biography, because ‘‘ by such means, we seem to 
become contemporaries with those whose history we peruse, and 
to acquire an intimate knowledge, not only of the facts themselves, 
but of the judgment formed upon such facts by those who were 
most deeply interested in them.’’ Although Mr. Roscoe does not 
mention it, yet he must have thought as he wrote his Life of Leo 
the Tenth, of the effect which particular men have upon the 
exterior events, the occurrences of state, the visible changes and 
revolutions, all things that go towards making up history, but 
which in their dry detail, cease to interest even the most zealous 
student, become an unmanageable mass of dull material, not capa- 
ble of being moulded even by the cleverest writer, and then, falling 
into the hands of book makers, constitute modern history. Most 
American biographers forget what one of the best of their number 
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has so well said.’ ‘‘ The history of the Revolution,’’ Mr. Reed 
says, ‘‘ is not written, and cannot be, till the biographies of the 
men who made the Revolution are completed.’’ Most of them 
treat of men who lived in what has been happily called the 
heroic age of America, and they should therefore carefully study 
any clever saying of the author of ‘‘The Life of Joseph Reed,” 
partly because it is not unlikely that a large part of General Reed’s 
fame is owing to the excellence of his biography, but chiefly be- 
cause it is so sound and good. 

One of the most serious errors, yet one which is nearly the 
commonest, into which biographers fall, is a want of judgment in 
the use of authorities. It is so much easier to trust to what is 
written and printed and is at hand, than to hunt up old and for- 
gotten sources of information ; and besides, it is so much more 
convenient to show for one’s authority books in every one’s pos- 
session, or papers accessible to every one, than industriously and 
critically to collect and collate new means of describing some 
well known man, which may perhaps make some part of his career 
less famous, as it is made more like what an ordinary man would 
have done in the same case, or may entirely contradict the usual 
current of opinion on one or another remarkable act ; for in the 





1 It is a fault, to make the lives of men who all acted together stand each by 
itself : it might and ought to be corrected in those serial lives edited by Mr. 
Sparks, so that we should not, as we now do, read very different accounts (both 
pretending to be original statements) of events about which doubt and uncer- 
tainty ought to have ended when the parties on either side died out, as is now 
the case almost without exception, in every one of the numerous squabbles 
(very few of them deserve the dignity of a better name) which grew out of the 
unwise legislation of the men who had been such wise warriors and such pru- 
dent patriots; and while the restless energy of some, and the desperate genius 
of others in the great struggle, have been frequently and well commemorated, 
there are very few accounts of the contentions and differences which marked the 
period between the formation of the Articles of Confederation and the adoption 
of the Constitution. A full and fair account of the life of some man who was 
an active partaker of all of these periods is very desirable; but it should be 
some one not so far removed as Washington was above the common motives, 
the ordinary influences and the personal rivalries, that originated and nurtured 
these dissensions ; nor should it be, like Adams, the life of the diplomatic leader 
of the Revolution; but that of some stirring and active man, who would show 
out fairly the struggles of our peaceful Revolution. 
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lives of some really great men, some whose part in the politics or 
diplomacy of a great nation may have been of the utmost impor- 
tance, and productive of such consequences that their influence, 
whether for good or bad, demands a full and clear account of all 
the circumstances connecting them with the time in which they 
lived and the people whom they benefited or injured, there may 
have been but one act on which hinged all their greatness, but a 
short time which showed them‘ other than the multitude around 
them ; and there will have been formed, almost of necessity, an 
opinion in regard to this man, and this act, and this time, which 
no biographer will willingly or without hesitation undertake to 
correct and change, no matter how far it may be from what he 
knows to be true. It is for doing this in just such a case that we 
are so much indebted to M. Guizot for his Life of Monk ; and he 
has pointed out the difficulty of writing, and the importance of 
writing well, the account of such a man’s career, in a few simple 
but very happy phrases: ‘*‘ Monk is one of those whose talents 
and even vices have but a day or hour for the development of their 
full energy and dominion ; yet they are the men whom it is most 
important to study; for the rapid drama wherein they took a 
leading part, and the events which it was in their sole power to 
accomplish, can be through them alone made thoroughly intel- 
ligible.’’ 

Besides the difficulty of finding new authorities and making 
new opinions out of them, there is a difficulty, and a very serious 
and considerable one, in determining the amount of trust to be 
put in those at hand, some of which may have grown into popu- 
lar favor and belief too, while an accurate examination may 
prove pretty convincingly that others, of less importance in the eyes 
of most readers, may really be those to which more confidence is 
to be given, both in receiving actual statements of facts and in 
getting at opinions or judgments formed upon such facts by those 
who, acting the liveliest parts, naturally felt the deepest interest, 
and should be to us the best interpeters of their truth or falseness, 
their error or correctness. In every case where a book is relied 
on, the author’s relation to the men whose actions he describes 
should be ascertained ; his fitness to judge of their motives if he 
states them, or his purpose in neglecting to do it, if by so doing 
he may influence the judgment to be formed of them, should be 
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tried ; his sources of information, their directness and the nature 
and amount of his own treatment of them; whether he took all 
that came to hand, or was in the habit of cutting and shaping to 
suit himself ; his purpose, whatever that may have been, in per- 
petuating the means and method of accomplishing some act 
which perhaps, but for him, would never have obtained its good 
or bad fame; its reputation or whatever it may be that commends 
it to latter times and subsequent writers ; these should all be sought 
after, and though it would be almost a desperate hope, yet the 
very effort would in some measure secure its own accomplishment, 
and in the very purposing to find all this out, even if it end as it 
begin, there will of necessity have been a comparing and judging 
that will have served greatly to help asound mind orto strengthen 
a wavering one. 

The simplest characteristic of anything set up for an authority, 
the slenderest influence affecting anything that may be a source of 
information, the slightest peculiarity of style, or the merest breath 
of uncertainty, the shade of a shadow of an unfair influence, all 
are to be fully, fairly and carefully weighed and considered by 
every honest biographer. The difference of sex is not without its 
importance, and a clever essayist has done the state some service 
in describing wherein a woman’s pen is more useful than a man’s. 
A careful reading of his description, and a careful use of the rules 
one may deduce thence, will be of no small service in judging of 
the merits and reliability of the many memorials which women 
are apter to perpetuate, as well of men truly great as of those of 
very ephemeral reputation ; the perpetuation of their weaknesses, 
in itself absurd, makes the same office in regard to persons whose 
every act is of interest, ridiculous. Mr. Hazlitt, in his essay on 
the English novelists, thus speaks of this matter: ‘‘ Women, in 
general, have a quicker preception of any oddity or singularity of 
character than men, and are more alive to every absurdity which 
arises from a violation of the rules of society, or a deviation from 
established custom. This partly arises from the restraints on their 
own behavior, which turn their attention constantly on the sub- 
ject, and partly from other causes. The surface of their minds, 
like that of their bodies, seems of a finer texture than ours, more 
soft and susceptible of immediate impulses. They have less mus- 
cular strength, less power of continued voluntary attention, of 
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reason, passion and imagination; but they are more easily im- 
pressed with whatever appeals to their senses or habitual preju- 
dices. The intuitive perception of their minds is less disturbed, 
by any abstruse reasonings on causes or consequences. They learn 
the idiom of character and manners as they acquire that of language, 
by rote, without troubling themselves about the principles. Their 
observation is not the less accurate on that account, as far as it goes, 
for it has been well said that ‘there is nothing so true as habit.’ ”’ 
But none of these characteristics or peculiarities are at all difficult 
to any but the very inexperienced student. Care and attention 
will soon show to which of these or the many kindred faults the 
book or the writer leans, and how, in using the one or trusting to 
the other, there is need that pains be taken always to guard against 
a too implicit belief or too ready a dependence ; yet there are re- 
peated instances of books, and most of all of books of biography, 
pretending to fairness and impartiality, in which nevertheless 
there is a covert determination, under a guise of familiar and 
intimate acquaintance with all needful facts; to perpetuate a one- 
sided and prejudiced account of some one, not generally the real 
subject of the book, but one who is often of more real importance 
and more earnestly inquired after. It is not unfrequent, in a fair 
life of aking, to see a terribly distorted character of his prime 
minister; or in the account of a great embassy or negotiation, to 
write all the leader’s acts fairly, and to distort the conduct of some 
one or another secretary or assistant, ostensibly an inferior, but 
really, as subsequent facts may show, the chief dependence and 
originator. The difficulties of such cases, and they are very 
plenty, cannot like other simpler errors need only to be shown to 
be avoided, and yet no positive rule willserve for them. The large 
discretion which is entrusted to every biographer, then, must be 
used, but very painstakingly. 

Every one ackowledges, and very willingly, the innumerable 
instances of the predominating influence of a powerful, an ac- 
complished or a fortunate individual, on the character and man- 
ners of the age in which he lived, as well as the great usefulness 
and in fact the necessity of perpetuating not only the particular 
circumstances which first or last were thus effective, but the 
minute details, the more familiar conduct, the commoner as well 
as the greater incidents, the patent and the latent defects and 
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advantages, intentions and actions, all that go to make up 
such a career, yet how rarely are these perpetuated! The very 
endeavor is uncommon, and successful execution is rarissima avis 
in terra. A review of the life of the Earl of Peterborough, by 
Eliot Warburton, in Frazer’s Magazine, said, in Biography, ‘all 
diligence and research are vain, unless accompanied with the pow- 
er of conceiving and reproducing a distinct picture of the men, 
manners and timesabout which one is writing, that power of seizing 
upon characteristic details which is the sve gué non both of nov- 
elist and biographer, of Fielding and Boswell. It is no use taking 
up a subject for biography, unless the author has both the power 
and the will to familiarize himself with the places that his subject 
lived in, the books he read, the hours he kept, the friends he saw, 
and so forth ; and so to acquaint himself with the individual and 
his times, as to be able to discriminate between what was peculiar 
to the one and what was common to theother.’’ These difficul- 
ties the reviewer said were corrected by novelists, and he continues 
(we would not like to say how accurately, but very happily), 
‘the great masters of fiction are the comparative anatomists of 
the mind, and will build you up a life of thought, emotion and 
action, from a scanty basis of history, just as Owen will construct 
a perfect monster by induction from two or three casual bones.”’ 

There is no small difficulty in knowing how to select the sub- 
ject of a biography; for while we are cognizant of the usefulness 
of good examples, yet it is not an easy task to separate the dig- 
nified and noble actions, which we know to be the result of 
grand designs and elevated sentiments, from the mere effusions 
of passion and the effects of temper, which are apparently im- 
portant from the considerable station of the actors. The greater 
distance from the time of their occurrence lends, as it always 
does, dignity even to the commonest action, and thereby induces 
us to hunt out reasons for the most unaccountable vagaries, as 
well as to find meaning in the most ridiculous actions of great 
men, or rather of men in great stations. But because we find 
that a great soldier became famous from fear of blame, rather 
than from an ambition really deserving the name, or to make his 
own fortune rather than to advance that of his country, or to de- 
grade others rather than to elevate and advance and enrich them, 
we are not entitled to be satisfied with a simple narration of events, 
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leaving to conjecture, or to personal research, the connection and 
influence with other different transactions of the same period. It 
was this method of isolation, this system of imperfect histories, 
against which Lord Bacon earnestly and beautifully pleaded, and 
his simple and eloquent praise of Biography will supply a grace- 
ful conclusion. It is from the second Book of the Advancement 
of Learning: ‘‘ For Lives,I do find it strange that these times 
have so little esteémed the virtues of the times as that the writing 
of lives should be no more frequent. For although there be 
not many sovereign princes or absolute commanders, and that 
states are most collected into monarchies, yet are there many wor- 
thy personages that deserve better than dispersed report or bar- 
ren eulogies. For herein the invention of one of the late 
poets is proper, and doth well enrich the ancient fiction: for 
he feigneth that at the end of the thread or web of every 
man’s life, there was a little medal containing the person’s 
name; and that Time waited upon the shears, and as soon 
as the thread was cut caught the medals, and carried them 
to the river of Lethe; and about the bank there were many birds 
flying up and down, that would get the medals and carry them in 
their beak a little while, and then let them fall into the river; 
only there were a few swans, which, if they got a name, would 
carry it to a temple, where it was consecrated. And although 
many men more mortal in their affections than in their bodies, do 
esteem desire of name and memory but as a vanity and ventosity, 


« Animi nil magne laudis egentes ; 


“which opinion cometh from that root, ‘ zon prius laudes contemp- 
simus, quam laudanda facere desivimus ;’ yet that will not alter 
Solomon’s judgment, ‘ Memoria justi cum laudibus, at impiorum 
nomen putrescet ;’ the one flourisheth, the other either consumeth 
to present oblivion, or turneth to an ill odor, and therefore in 
that style or addition, which is and hath been long well received 
and brought in use, ‘fedic’s memoria, pie memoria, bone memoria,’ 
we do acknowledge that which Cicero saith, borrowing it from 
Demosthenes, that ‘dona fama propria possessio defunctorum,’ 
which possession I cannot but note that in our times it lieth much 
waste, and that therein there is a deficience. 

“As history of times is the best ground for discourse of gov- 
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ernment, such as Machiavel handleth, so history of lives is the 
most proper for discourse of business, because it is most conversant 
in private actions. Nay, there is a ground of discourse for this 
purpose fitter than them both, which is discourse upon letters, 
such as are wise and weighty, as many are of Cicero ad atticum 
and others. For letters have a great and more particular represen- 
tation of business than either chronicles or lives.”’ 





THE GLACIAL EPOCH. 


HAT an arctic climate once existed over great portions of 

the temperate zones of both hemispheres is a theory univer- 
sally accepted by geologists. But it offers to the general reader 
of scientific literature difficulties so great, that its acceptance by 
them is almost as much due to faith as to rational conviction ; 
and perhaps that faith has been subjected to repeated and severe 
trials by geologists of good repute, who have made an extravagant 
and even reckless use of the theory. The difficulty of accepting 
the belief in an epoch of low temperature must disappear in the 
face of evidences; but this conclusion, satisfactory enough in it- 
self, has been burdened with corollaries so unjustifiable, that they 
have darkened the subject instead of illuminating it. 

The evidences, although cumulative, and made of a vast body 
of facts, is yet of a simple order. Scattered over Europe and 
the Northern States of our own country are innumerable patches 
of coarse materials, of which the peculiar texture contrasts 
strongly with the rocks and covering of the surrounding country. 
They consist of coarse aggregates of the most heterogenous mate- 
rials, of all sizes, from fine sand to boulders, thrown together 
without order, as if they were the scrap-heaps of chips and filings 
which had been swept there after the work of sculpturing the 
earth’s surface had been completed : and in truth this likeness is 
something more than a metaphor. The pebbles are fragments of 
all the common rocks known to the geologists. They are fre- 
quently smoothed and rounded as if they had originally been 
shapeless lumps subjected to prolonged attrition. They are not 
consolidated like the ordinary rocks, of which the hills and coun- 
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try at large are composed, nor like the conglomerates formed in 
many localities, but lie imbedded in finer gravel and sand, when 
they can be shoveled up without the aid even of a pickaxe. An 
examination of the material of which the pebbles are composed 
generally reveals the fact, that neither in the rocks below the 
beds, nor in the immediate vicinity of their borders, can any 
similar materials be found, and in many cases it can be asserted 
with entire confidence that the parent rocks from which they could 
have been derived lie scores of miles away. Another series of simi- 
lar facts is disclosed by the examination of boulders. Throughout 
the New England States the traveler frequently passes broad fields, 
in which irregular masses of rock, weighing from a few hundred 
pounds to hundreds of tons, lie as if sown broadcast over the sur- 
face. Sometimes a large one is found perched upon a hill-top 
and quite isolated from its kind; sometimes a herd of them is 
lodged upon a hill-side. Their attitudes are frequently almost 
grotesque, as if they had been put in their places by playful de- 
sign; and some instances, like the well-known rocking stones, 
are astonishing. The boulders are almost always erratics, their 
constituent material having nothing in common with the ground 
whereon they lie; but seeming to have been transported thither 
by some agency which is not apparent, and from localities far 
distant. The peculiar character of these disorderly beds and 
scattered boulders attracted the attention of the earlier geologists, 
who recognized the wide difference between them and the rest of 
the rocks which make up the visible shell of the earth. They 
perceived that the Neptunian theory of Werner, by which they 
readily explained the origin of all stratified rocks, was inapplica- 
ble here. That the strata are composed of materials washed down 
from the land into the ocean, precipitated upon its bottom, and 
finally indurated, was a doctrine which every succeeding dis- 
covery tended to confirm. It was intelligible though only when 
applied to soluble materials and fine silt ; but when the transpor- 
tation of boulders, pebbles and gravel, called for explanation, its 
irrelevancy was at once manifest. The speculations which were 
put forth on this subject are worthy of some mention. 

While Dalton was working out the atomic theory, and Young 
the undulatory theory of light; while Cuvier was writing the 
Regne Animal, and Von Baer his work on embryology ; while 
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Fourier, Regnault and Carnot were investigating the laws of heat 
and building a sure foundation for the science of molecular phy- 
sics, their contemporaries were groping about in geological spec- 
ulations which seem to be characteristic of the dark ages. So far 
as geology was confined to a mere record of facts it was respect- 
able enough even in that day. But when the old geologists passed 
from facts to theories, they were almost contemptible. A good 
illustration of this is to be found in the speculations which were 
rife in the first two decades of the present century concerning the 
origin of the drift deposits. Deluc, a Genoese naturalist, residing 
latterly in England, and the author of numerous geological works 
of some celebrity, thought.these deposits were formed by showers 
of stones and gravel which had been thrown upward by the volcanic 
forces which uplifted the mountains, and had fallen again at great 
distances. Dolomieu explained the origin of the drift and boul- 
ders in Switzerland by supposing that an inclined plane formerly 
connected the Alps and Jura, down which the stones had been 
rolled by volcanic convulsions, and that the same disturbances 
had sunken the valleys which now lie between the two ranges. 
There were many geologists who believed that the deposits were 
debacle washed along by the Noachian deluge. Others preferring 
a less violent hypothesis argued that they were the remains of old 
strata decomposed by ordinary meteoric agencies. Early in the 
present century there was little hesitation in appealing to great 
cataclysms, or earthquake waves, conceived as originating in vio- 
lent and sudden upheavals of the ocean bottom, ‘‘ breaking up the 
great fountains of the deep,’”’ and rolling the waters far up on the 
land ; and a favorite doctrine was, that these gross deposits were 
the sand and rolled stones of the ocean swept inland by cataclysms. 
A converse form of this view attributed them to the recoiling of 
the waters as great mountain chains and plateaux were suddenly 
uplifted. 

But the progress made in other branches of physical and natural 
science, and which was due chiefly to the rigorous and exhaustive 
methods adopted in the investigation of facts, at length had its 
effect upon geology, and it began to be felt by some of the more 
philosophical students, that it was useless to generalize until the 
facts were more accurately known. Venturi had suggested that 
the boulders and unstratified superficial masses along the Po, had 
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been brought down from the Alps by a former great extension of 
the glaciers ; and Venetz advanced a similar explanation in 1820 
for the origin of the boulders of the Jura. To Agassiz, however, 
must be conceded the credit of having fixed the glacial hypothe- 
sis upon a basis of positive evidence, compared it with a multi- 
tude of most carefully observed facts, and shown its substantial 
harmony with them. Several years of his early manhood were de- 
voted to the study of the glaciers and boulder deposits of Switzer- 
land, and in 1840 was published his Ztudes sur les Glaciers and 
Systéme glaciére. In these works are described the origin, move- 
ments and mechanics of glaciers, in a manner so accurate and 
thorough, that little has been added to our knowledge of the 
subject since their appearance. 

The researches of geologists before Agassiz had indicated the 
probable existence of larger glaciers than those now seen in the 
Alps. De Saussure asserted, many years before, that the boulder 
formations in the valley of the Rhone were old terminal moraines 
of glaciers, which had receded far up the inountains. But Agas- 
siz showed that the boulders of the Jura must have come from the 
Alps, and the intervening valley, one of the deepest and grandest 
in the world, must have once contained stupendous glaciers, 
vastly exceeding in magnitude any now known outside of the 
polar regions. The upper Alps are composed mainly of gneisses 
and crystalline schists, and the boulders, ‘‘ as large as cottages,’’ 
lying up against the slopes of the Jura are of identical composi- 
tion, while the Jura themselves are composed of sandstones and 
limestones. The geology of Switzerland is too well known to 
admit of the least doubt that the erratics in question came from 
the Alps, and it is certain that no other vehicle than ice hitherto 
conceived of could have transported them. Moreover, their atti- 
tudes and distributions are such as conform well with the glacial 
theory. On the Southern side of the Alps in Piedmont, the same 
evidences are found of the former great extent of the Alpine gla- 
ciers. 

This conclusion was readily accepted by geologists, and was 
immediately applied with most satisfactory results to other regions ; 
unquestionable evidence was at once produced that from the high- 
lands of Scotland, Wales and Scandinavia, vast glaciers had 
descended, scattering the debris of the mountains over the valleys 
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and plains in the same characteristic manner, half order, half dis- 
order. Each separate mountain system in the north of Europe 
was soon shown to bea nucleus, from which had emanated the 
widely scattered fragments, of which the extraordinary locations 
and unaccountable origin had so long been an enigma. But soon 
a new difficulty arose. Some of the erratic blocks were found 
in localities so far from their original source that it was appa- 
rently incredible that they could have been transported by glaciers. 
In the Steppes of Central Russia, Murchison and De Verneuil 
found blocks of gneiss and mica schist scattered over the soil, 
while it was known that no rock of that character existed zn situ 
nearer than Sweden—a thousand miles away. Many fragments 
were found in Norfolk, in Belgium, Denmark and Prussia, which 
could have come from no place nearer than Scandinavia, Fin- 
land and Poland were thickly strewn with them, and they were 
soon traced far southwards towards the coast of the Black Sea. 
The glacial theory as Agassiz originally propounded it, and as it 
was at first received by geologists, merely postulated a former 
extent of glaciers far greater than at present. The inference was 
founded upon purely @ fosteriort evidence, but so is all scientific 
reasoning from facts to causes, and the argument,was none the less 
valid on that account. But glaciers, as we now know thew, all 
have their origin in elevated regions, and descend by force of 
gravity into the valleys and plains. <A glacier running up hill, or: 
even over a level surface, certainly calls for further explanation, 
especially if it has a thousand miles to travel. As soon as facts 
became sufficiently numerous or sufficiently well observed for 
careful comparison, it appeared that a large portion—even the 
greater portion—could not be satisfactorily explained by assum- 
ing the great extension of glaciers originally proposed by Agassiz. 
The moraine arrangement was intelligible enough, and the careful 
studies of Guyot in Switzerland left no doubt that their former 
positions and courses had been correctly mapped by him, from 
the blocks and detritus which they had abandoned when a 
warmer climate came and melted them. The eye, glancing over 
the former site of one of them, does not discern any order in the 
arrangement of the boulders, for the same reason that it does not 
recognize that the earth is round; but when their positions are 
marked on a map of suitable scale, the moraines, if they are there, 
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will appear conspicuously. While the existence of innumerable 
old moraines was demonstrated, it was soon shown that this mode 
of occurrence was limited to the vicinity of mountainous, or hilly 
countries, and was wanting in broad plains, where there was. no 
lack of boulders and gravel. To meet these difficulties the specu- 
lations of geologists diverged in two directions. Some thought 
the success of the glacial theory so complete, as applied to one 
class of the phenomena, that it could readily be applied to all of 
them, by extending it still further. In place therefore of a large 
number of glaciers of much greater magnitude than at present, 
they resorted to the extreme supposition of a single glacier, cover- 
ing the whole northern and perhaps also the southern hemis- 
phere, as low down as latitude 40°, witha blanket of ice a mile or 
two in thickness, and moving ever towards the equator. 

Only the most elevated lands were supposed to overtop its sur- 
face. ‘To its immeasurable abrading power were attributed the 
grinding down of the mountains and hills, the scooping out of lake 
basins, valleys and fiords, and the detritus thus ploughed up was 
conceived to be carried along in the resistless march to the warmer 
climes, when it was dropped by the thawing of the borders. 
What power could urge on this mass in one direction, regardless of 
the conformation of the land, has not been satisfactorily explained. 
It has been suggested that the ice sheet would be thicker in the 
higher latitudes, and thus its own mass would be a barrier to 
movement towards the north, while the inferior thickness towards 
the south would be equivalent toa yielding in that direction. This 
extreme glacial theory was warmly advocated by Agassiz, and 
many eminent naturalists who had made the glacial phenomena 
subjects of long and careful study. Agassiz even “‘ capped the 
climax ’’ by urging that he had discovered in South America in- 
dubitable evidences that the tropical portions of that continent 
had shared in a universal system of glaciation, and had once been 
covered with a vast system of glaciers. 

Other geologists inferred that during the glacial epoch Europe 
and North America had been submerged, except the higher or 
mountain regions, that from the islands and shrunken continents 
remaining the glaciers brought down the detrital matter, and 
breaking up into bergs, they floated over the sites of the present 
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land, and dropped their loads as they melted. A similar process 
may be witnessed to-day upon a grand scale in Greenland, and 
upon ascale still grander in the Antarctic ocean. In both hemis- 
pheres recent exploring expeditions have dredged up from depths 
exceeding a thousand, and even two thousand fathoms, pebbles 
mingled with the impalpable ooze of the bottom, which indicate 
unmistakably just this origin. This explanation isa reiteration of 
what may be called the moderate glacial theory, supplemented by 
the assumption of submergence. 

Both of these hypotheses are beset with difficulties, in so far as 
they exceed the moderate glacial theory. Against the extreme 
hypothesis the objections seem to be insuperable. In the first 
place it does not subserve the purpose for which it was intended, 
because it does not explain the facts. The essence of the problem 
is as follows: Given certain masses of boulders, sand and gravel, 
found a hundred miles or more from the nearest rocks of the same 
kind, how were they brought to their present positions? What 
is wanted is a transporting force—not only a vehicle, but some- 
thing to propel it. The extreme hypothesis supplies the former, 
but not the latter; it isa doctrine of force with the force left out. 
Glaciers as we know them move down declivities, never less than 
eighty feet to the mile, and this is as true of the glaciers of Gieen- 
land as of the Alps. The present profiles of continents, along 
meridians from the Arctic circle southward, now slope upwards, 
with few exceptions, and none of them supply the required condi- 
tions of movement. It has been frequently suggested that the 
lands to the north were much higher during the glacial epoch than 
at present. But this supposition is so purely gratuitous, that it 
gives no standing place for any argument whatever, either for or 
against it, and is certainly weighted with a heavy burden of proof. 
Of evidence it has none. The supposition already mentioned 
that the greater thickness of ice at the north, and the attenuation 
towards the south, might effect the propulsion, is one which might 
be tolerated by those who are not in the habit of analyzing and 
measuring forces, but it will surely be rejected by the physicists 
who may choose to examine it critically. 

The evidence of a continuous ice-sheet is far from being con- 
clusive. The facts upon which the strongest reliance is placed 
are the grooves and scratches upon the rocks high up on the 
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mountains, bearing a strong resemblance to the undeniable glacier 
markings of Switzerland. To present accurately and intelligibly 
the facts connected with them, and to estimate correctly their 
value, would be a work of great difficulty and magnitude. It is 
not our purpose to deny that they are evidences of glacial action, 
and it is fully conceded that no other intelligible explanation of 
their origin has been suggested. They may be accepted as cor- 
roborative circumstantial evidence in favor of the theory of a 
former great extension of the glaciers, but taken by themselves, 
they are obscure hieroglyphics of which we have no assured mean- 
ing beyond the fact that we know nothing of their origin unless 
they indicate the former presence of large masses of ice. But the 
passage from this limited conclusion to the extreme glacial hypo- 
thesis, guided by such obscure evidence, indicates a recklessness 
in speculation, which would be tolerated in no branch of science 
except geology. The directions of the grooves throughout North 
America vary widely, though the mean direction is conspicuously 
north and south. In some instances the directions appear to in- 
dicate that the movements of the. supposed glaciers were strictly 
controlled by the conformation of the hills and valleys, but in 
many others it is otherwise—the grooves making large angles with 
the axis of the valleys. They are found at all altitudes, from 
the summits of the highest mountains, to the lowest valleys, where- 
ever the most durable rocks are exposed. The supporters of the 
extreme hypothesis apparently assume, that if an enormous thick- 
ness be given to the continuous ice-sheet its movement would be 
independent of the local conformations of the country, and would 
be controlled by the general profiles of the continents. Butif the 
mean continental slopes are to furnish the required force, it is 
difficult to understand how any movement could take place in 
such a mass, pinned and doweled to its bed by thousands of hills 
and mountains. Such a tremendous conclusion from premises so 
obscure and indefinite, suggests the inquiry whether its supporters 
have not been taking most unjustifiable liberties with the Great 
Unknown. 

The iceberg hypothesis also presents difficulties. It is properly 
an adjunct and supplement to the moderate glacial theory. It: 
assumes that during the glacial epoch a large portion of the land 
in the Northern Hemisphere was submerged. Geologists have 
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been in the habit of postulating repeated and frequent sumergen- 
cies and emergencies of land, and indeed if these postulates be not 
true, then geology is not a science, but a delusion. But the 
very frequency of their occurrence, at certain epochs and places 
where the evidences are perfect, seems to have bred in the 
minds of some naturalists a habit of appealing to them without 
evidence, as if they were, @ priori, so probable, and so easy of 
occurrence, that they ought to pass without scrutiny. Thus, Dr. 
P. L. Sclater, an eminent zodlogist and secretary of the London 
Zodlogical Society, having studied the mammals of Madagascar, 
and found them most nearly related in type to certain mammals 
of South America, and the West Indies, inferred the existence, at 
a recent epoch, of.direct land connection between the two regions, 
and proposed for the imaginary continent the name ‘‘ Lemuria.”’ 
It is quite impossible to deny Dr. Sclater’s conclusion, although 
it is obviously as complete a non sequitur as could well be imag- 
ined. It is always well to deal with every suggestion of a change 
in the level of the land (or ocean) as cautiously as possible, for we 
know as yet absolutely nothing. of the causes or forces which have 
brought up the lands from the waters, and sunken ancient conti- 
nents beneath them; and all such conjectures are mere appeals to 
mysteries, unless they are sustained by independent evidence. - 
What evidences do we possess of extensive submergence during 
the glacial epoch ? 

Throughout Siberia and Northern Europe, throughout New 
England, and the States north of the Ohio and east of Nebraska, 
and throughout the country sloping into the Pacific north of San 
Francisco, may be seen many beds of sand inclosing boulders, 
cobble-stones and pebbles, which are worn and rounded as if by 
running water, or the action of waves. The cobble-stone is per- 
haps a fair type of the contentsof these formations. Sometimes 
they exhibit traces of stratification, which is frequently quite well 
marked, and occurs generally near the surface of the deposit. 
They bear a striking resemblance (indeed the resemblance is such 
that it is the resemblance of identity) to the stones, sand, and 
gravel found in brooks and rivulets, and on the shores of lakes, 
and on sea-beaches which border high and rocky coasts. It is im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that the deposits have been subject 
to the action of water in motion, for they are in all essential re- 
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spects similar to those deposits which we know have been so wrought 
upon, and no other agency that we know of is capable of producing 
similar effects. They are found at all altitudes, from a few feet to 
1,500 feet above the present level of the ocean. They seldom 
contain fossils, and in this country none have yet been found be- 
longing to the true glacial epoch. In Great Britain and Scandi- 
navia, the fossils are tolerably common in drift deposits not higher 
than 525 feet, and in Wales they have been found at an altitude 
of 1,550 feet. They are marine shells and belong to well known 
existing arctic species. The submergence of Wales to a depth of 
more than 1,500 feet during the glacial epoch is regarded by the 
English geologists as resting upon direct and satisfactory evidence. 
In America, while deposits having essentially the same character 
are found at corresponding elevations, they have not yet yielded 
any fossils. This is not surprising, since the mechanical structure 
of drift is of such a charcter that we ought not to look for them 
except in rare instances. The older formations of undoubted 
marine origin which most resemble them (the conglomerates) are 
equally barren of organic remains. The supporters of the extreme 
glacial hypothesis therefore object to the conclusion that these 
deposits are old sea-beaches, and maintain that a submergence so 
general and so deep as would be required to satisfy that conclu- 
sion is a hypothesis too violent to be accepted without evidence 
of the most demonstrative kind. This caution is certainly com- 
mendable, but it is extraordinary in those who do not hesitate to 
support the still more violent hypothesis of a continuous ice-sheet 
upon no better evidence than grooves and scratches upon the 
rocks. 

But there is abundant evidence that just before the maximum rigor 
of the glacial climate came on, and also that after it abated, there 
was either a general depression of the land, or an elevation of the 
ocean level in many widely separated localities—in Sweden, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the whole of the United States— 
amounting in some cases to at least 550 feet. The later pliocene 
formations are found in those regions at that altitude, and they 
abound in marine fossils, frequently to such a degree that they are 
composed almost wholly of marine shells. They indicate clearly 
the approach of that long strange winter, by the more northerly, 
and even arctic character of the shells, as compared with those 
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which underlie them. As we pass into the glacial epoch proper, 
we lose the fossils, but the stratified deposits are found at greater 
altitudes. With the return of a milder climate raised sea-beaches 
also reappear, containing an abundance of fossils. One of the 
conspicuous features of the landscape in the river valleys of New 
England and Canada, is due to those formations usually called 
terraces. They are found on the banks of the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries, and on most of the rivers, great and small, throughout 
New England: they overlook Lake Champlain, and appear con- 
spicuously in the rivers of the Pacific coast. It is certain that the 
gulf of St. Lawrence at this epoch extended over the site of Lake 
Champlain, and connected with New York harbor, and that New 
England was an island. Beds of arctic shells are now found in 
Vermont, and bones of whales and seals have been exhumed from 
the terraces of the St. Lawrence near Montreal. The height at 
which marine shells are found in Canada, ranges from 100 to 550 
feet, and they are found in still more lofty situations further north. 
Thus we find, at the beginning of the glacial epoch, that the sea 
covered the present land in many widely separated regions of the 
northern hemisphere, and at its close it still prevailed. During 
the later pliocene the depth of this submergence increased, and 
during the terrace epoch it diminished, having reached its maxi- 
mum during the glacial epoch itself. How deep this sebmergence 
may have been we have no means of deciding. ‘The advocates of 
the iceberg-hypothesis require more than 2,000 feet to satisfy their 
arguments, including in the submerged area most of northern 
Europe and America, north of the Ohio river. A revolution in 
physical geography so great as would thus be implied must be 
treated with the greatest caution and reserve, especially in view 
of the incomplete evidence which can be brought to sustain it. 
There is one point connected with the changes of level in conti- 
nental areas, which is of some importance in this connection, and 
which, though perfectly obvious, does not seem to have been suf- 
ficiently considered by geologists. While elevations and subsi- 
dences are postulated with a freedom which may readily astonish 
the less speculative student of physical or mathematical science, 
very little use seems to have been made of the necessary corollary 
of elevations and subsidences, that the position of the level of the 
ocean itself, referred to the centre of the earth, must be variable. 
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It is clear that no land once forming part of the ocean bottom can 
be thrust above the surface of the water, and no land can sink 
below it, without at once changing that level. There is of course 
the possible case that the effects of elevation in one place may be 
exactly counterbalanced by the effects of subsidence in another; 
but the probabilities against such a balance are practically indefi- 
nite, and hence, if it be granted that any part of the ocean bottom, 
or of the adjoining coasts, be subject to vertical movements, the 
level of the ocean is itself unstable, and must oscillate irreg- 
ularly about a mean. Nor should we infer that the amount of 
this oscillation from epoch to epoch is necessarily immaterially 
small. When we consider the vast areas which have been up- 
heaved in a short period, and the great altitudes they have 
reached, we shall find abundant room for the opposite conclusion. 
The great plateau of Thibet has attained an altitude of 14,000 feet 
since the close of the eocene, and the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas 
began their sublime ascent from thousands of feet below the sur- 
face of the ocean at a comparatively recent epoch. Some areas 
of the Mediterranean have been uplifted at least 3,000 feet so re- 
cently that the shells of ‘the strata almost all belong to living 
species. The great desert of Sahara has, in many of its parts, and 
perhaps through its whole extent, been laid bare within a very 
recent period. Almost all that we know of the geology of the 
Pacific islands is embodied in the single fact that this area is now, 
and for the recent geological past has been, an enormous area of 
continuous subsidence, amounting probably to thousands of feet. 
We have only to recall that a diminution of the mean depth of the 
ocean to the extent of one-tenth of the present mean would sub- 
merge nine-tenths of all the existing land of the globe, to satisfy 
ourselves that the cause appealed to is one of no little importance 

A general subsidence of the land throughout the northern hemi- 
sphere is intrinsically more difficult of acceptance than a general 
rise of the ocean level. All those instances of great regional up- 
lifts, which are established upon incontrovertible evidence, are 
accompanied with proportionate disturbances of the earth’s crust, 
and manifestations of volcanic activity, and this observed corres- 
pondence of facts is without exception. But over most of the 
regions where glacial phenomena have been most observed, there 
is no evidence of recent vulcanism, or recent disturbance of the 
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stratification. No volcanic outburst has occurred in Scandinavia, 
northern Germany, Great Britain, or the eastern half of the North 
American continent, since the Jurassic epoch, far back in the 
Mesozoic age. Since that time we have no evidence of aught but 
a remarkable quiescence over the areas mentioned. It is, there- 
fore, almost incredible that they should have been simultaneously 
lowered and raised again several thousand feet, without leaving a 
trace of mechanical violence to indicate such a momentous 
change. 

On the other hand, the evidence of a sojourn of the ocean over 
many portions of those areas during the closing part of the glacial 
epoch, submerging them at least 500 or 600 feet, is too complete 
to be resisted. The terraces are found everywhere throughout the 
northern half of the temperate zone, and we have merely to choose 
whether we shall explain them by a general subsidence of the 
land, or a general rise of the ocean level to that extent. 

It appears then that both the extreme glacial hypothesis, and 
the iceberg hypothesis with its supplement of submergence, are 
beset with great difficulties. The extreme hypothesis is the most 
difficult to refute ; but this is because its assumptions are so ex- 
travagant, and so far outside of the pale of ordinary scientific 
reasoning, that there is little room for logical discussion. ‘The 
moderate glacial hypothesis is much less violent, and Jics almost 
wholly within the limits of fair discussion. It is open to the 
charge of defective evidence on some important points, but this 
objection is highly characteristic of many geological inferences, 
and a fuller and thoroughly digested knowledge of facts may in 
time remove the difficulty. 

The two hypotheses agree in affirming a great extension of the 
glaciers, and in attributing to them great influence in modifying 
the geography of the northern hemisphere. There is, however, 
this difference. The supporters of the extreme hypothesis attrib- 
ute to the movements of the ice-sheet the most exaggerated effects, 
such as the planing down of mountains, the formation of great 
valleys, and the scooping out of large lake basins. The moderate 
hypothesis infers merely that individual glaciers have cut down 
their own pre-existing channels to considerable depths, and 
opened large bays and fiords in coasts. The extreme effects are 
not established anywhere by proofs. Those who affirm. them can 
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certainly show that the abrading power of a large glacier is very 
great, but they present nothing which can be considered as legiti- 
mate evidence of the existence of such a general abrasion of any 
land on earth. The great glaciers of Greenland are simply indi- 
vidual glaciers, flowing down the steep slopes of that continent, 
each cutting its own fiord. According to all observers, the coast 
of Greenland is comparatively free from perennial ice, except 
such as occurs in the glaciers, though the interior of the continent 
is inferred by Rink to be buried under an enormous accumulation 
of it. But the movable ice along the coast is limited to the gla- 
cier streams. We may observe there the power of glaciers to 
modify coast lines, and we may study in Labrador and in Nor- 
way the same phenomena; but they prove nothing but the former 
existence of individual streams, moving down the mountain slopes 
to the sea, cutting their channels much as a river, having a rapid 
descent, cut its channel and valley through the rocks and strata. 
C. E. Durron. 








KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.’ 


N the early part of 1863, abeut eight years after the death 
of the Czar Nicholas of Russia had brought to a somewhat 
sudden close the war which his Empire was sustaining single 
handed against the United Powers of France, Great Britain, Tur- 
key and Sardinia, Mr. Kinglake published four volumes (Black- 
wood’s Edition) bearing the title of “‘ The Invasion of the Crimea.”’ 
The distinguished author had been intrusted with the papers 
relating to the campaign left by Lord Raglan, with whom his 
personal relations had been quite intimate, all official documents 
were open to him, and both the French and Russian military 
authorities had been particularly courteous in furnishing whatever 
information, within their reach, he desired. In addition to these 
advantages, Mr. Kinglake had carried on an extensive correspon- 
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down tothe Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Battle 
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dence with numerous officers engaged in the operations of the 
allied armies, so that the publication of the work was looked for 
with no little interest. Nor were his readers disappointed in 
their expectations when the volumes reached them, unless it may 
have been upon finding that the history had only progressed so 
far as October, 1854, or less than two months after the landing in 
the Crimea. 

So long a period has elapsed since the appearance of these 
earlier volumes, that it may be well to recall some of their 
most salient points. The first is largely devoted to explaining 
the transactions which brought on the war, and contains one of 
the most scathing denunciations to be found in modern litera- 
ture. The author asserts that among the chief causes which led 
to the Anglo-French interference between Turkey and Russia was 
the desire of the Emperor Napoleon III. to engage in some foreign 
war which might divert his subjects from too close a scrutiny of 
his domestic policy and which, if successful, was sure to more 
firmly establish him in his newly acquired Empire.. This idea, 
whether justly or not, Mr. Kinglake makes the excuse for intro- 
ducing in the fourteenth chapter, an intensely dramatic account 
of the coup a’ etat of December, 1851, and asummary of the char- 
acter and career of Louis Napoleon, up to that time, which both 
in its intent and execution is terribly bitter. The facts which he 
alleges are doubtless, in the main, susceptible of proof, but such 
passages as we quote below suggest rather the sprightliness of the 
satirist than the judgment of the historian. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they were written and published while the 
late Emperor was at the very acme of his power. 


‘* It is believed that men do him no wrong who speak of him as 
void of all idea of truth. He understood truth, and in conver- 
sation he habitually preferred it to falsehood, but his truthfulness 
(though not contrived for that end) sometimes became a means 
of deception, because after generating confidence it would sud- 
denly break down under the pressure of a strong motive. He 
would maintain friendly relations with a man, and speak frankly 
and truthfully to him for seven years, and then suddenly deceive 
him.”’ 

‘He knew how to strangle a nation in the night-time with a 
thitig he called a Plebiscité,”’ 

“Tt isa maxim of French politics that, happen what may, 4 
man seeking to be ruler of France must not be ridiculous. From 
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1836 to 1848, Prince Louis had never ceased to be obscure except 
by bringing upon himself the laughter of the world 

the night closed in on the 4th of December, he was sheltered safe 
from ridicule by the ghastly heaps on the Boulevards.’’ 

In the same strain are these personal descriptions, the first al- 
luding to Prince Louis’ foolish descent upon Strasburg in 1836, 
and the second to his condition while the result of the coup a’ etat 
was still in doubt. ; 

‘‘What they (the soldiers of the garrison) saw was a young 
man with the bearing and countenance of a weaver, a weaver . 
oppressed by long hours of indoor work, which makes the body 
stoop and keeps the eyes downcast; but all the while—and yet it 
was broad daylight—this young man, from hat to boot, was stand- 


ing dressed up in the historic costume of the man of Austerlitz 
and Marengo.’”’ 


‘‘Thenceforth, for the most part, he remained close shut up in 
the Elysée. There, in an inner room, still decked with red 
trowsers, but with his back to the daylight, he sat bent over a 
fireplace for hours and hours together, resting his elbows on his 
knees and burying his face in his hands.”’ 


The author’s intense dislike of Napoleon III., unintentionally 
no doubt, influences his opinion as to the Imperial armies and ° 
commanders ; at least it appears to us that as a rule he does but 
scant justice to the French troops in his narrative of the inva- 
sion and subsequent operations. A notable exception to this 
tule is the tribute paid to the brilliant advance of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique in support of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. Their 
manceuvre, he justly says, was not only marked by the highest 
courage, but from first to last was a lesson in cavalry tactics, in 
strong contrast to the superb, but almost suicidal charge of the 
English down the ‘‘ Valley of Death.’’ The ‘‘ Gallant Six Hun- 
dred’’ will live in the remembrance of men of their race as long 
as the English language is read; but who shall immortalize the 
equally intrepid and even more bloody charge of those same 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique when they vainly endeavored to change the 
fortune of the disastrous day of Sedan. As an eye witness (an 
Englishman) says, ‘‘the long lines of blue jacketed chasseurs, 
mounted on light Arabian chargers, again and again dashed upon 
the Prussian infantry, utterly careless of the carnage in their ranks 
and seemingly only anxious to close with the serried ranks of the 


foe, until the squadrons were reduced to mere groups of reluctantly 
retreating horsemen.”’ 
o 
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There is no part of this history which does not show great care 
in the preparation ; but in describing the battles in which the 
British army was engaged, the author is quite unique in the minute- 
ness with which he relates the actions, not only of regiments and 
squadrons, but of individual officers and men. He strives, and 
with success, to create in the reader a personal interest in the 
gallant fellows who did the absolute fighting, rather than to 
glorify some one hero at the expense of ignoring the many. It is 
true, his warm partiality for Lord Raglan is apparent, though even 
he does not undertake to invest that very respectable leader and 
brave soldier with the attributes of a Wellington or Napier. Indeed, 
in his pages, as elsewhere, what cannot fail to strike the student of 
this campaign is the absence of anything like able generalship in 
the British army, joined to that indomitable pluck which enabled 
men who were defeated by all rule to keep on fighting until they 
finally gained the day. Nearly the whole of the fourth volume is 
devoted to an exhaustive, but nowhere diffuse, account of the 
battle of Balaclava—the chapters on the affair of the ‘‘ Heavies’’ 
(Scotch Greys, Enniskillens and Dragoon Guards) under General 
* Scarlett with a vastly superior force of Russian cavalry, reading 

more like a description of the achievements of some of King Ar- 
thur’s Paladins than an episode in modern warfare. 

The volume just published, after an interval of twelve years, is, 
as the title page indicates, devoted to the Battle of Inkerman, and 

- has evidently been prepared with an amount of care which exceeds 
even the previous efforts of Mr. Kinglake. The result is worthy 
of the labor, and while to fully appreciate the book it must be 
studied with the mapsand plans which accompany the text, there are 
constantly recurring passages of thrilling interest even to the most 
carelecs reader. Briefly stated, the ‘‘ main fight’’ consisted in the 
persistent efforts, lasting from before sunrise until after 1 o’clock, 
of some 40,000 Russians, advancing in column, to drive from the 
ridge of Inkerman about one-third that number of English and 
French. 

These repeated attacks displayed a courage only excelled by the 
valorous troops, chiefly English, who in line, or in small bodies, 
resisted and finally repelled them. As neither army lost a single 
gun, and no attempt was made to follow the retiring Russians, the 
result was rather a repulse than a defeat ; largely due, we think, 
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to the superior range of the artillery and small-arms of the allies. 
The great disparity of numbers, however, made the advantage 
gained very glorious to the victors, though dearly bought in blood 
—the Guards losing one-half of their force engaged, and other 
‘*crack’’ corps an almost equal proportion. The few extracts we 
have space for will indicate the character of the action which he 
so vividly describes. (The author says :) 


‘¢ Before hearing of these, one should guard one’s self against 
unjust conclusions by acknowledging that the two opposed armies 
were not made up of such elements that they could afford means 
of fair comparison between the individual Russian and the indi- 
vidual Englishman: for the first had been one in a chain-gang of 
weeping peasantry torn out of their homes by some ukase; the 
other, asturdy recruit, choosing freely the profession of arms, and 
now realizing, perhaps, on the Ledgeway, the favorite dreams of 
his boyhood.”’ 

‘‘Though in some places clear, the atmosphere overhanging the 
steeps on this Tchernaya front was still in such a condition as to 
be strongly retentive of smoke, and from this cause, as well as 
from the abrupt fall of the ground beyond the ledge, it resulted 
that the enemy’s columns when advancing to attack from the east 
were often unseen by our people until within some thirty or forty 
yards, At about this distance the mass would in general raise a 
loud cheer which our people detected as one delivered by order. 
After executing this shout, the hapless column would continue its 
advance, but under so terrible a fire that flesh and blood could 
barely, if at all, endure the ordeal. Whilst still at a distance of 
several paces the column in general would stop and waver. * * 
* * * * * Between the endurance of yet more slaughter 
and yet another retreat, it could choose. Then—their swords 
shining high in the air, and waving as in passionate signal—num- 
bers of Russian officers, with a valor our people admired, would 
spring out to the front, striving eagerly by voice and example to 
lead on the mass. One young fellow, as though refusing to live 
in the endurance of successive defeats, held on his brave way to 
the face of the Sand-bag Battery, climbed up to the top of its 
parapet, and—followed by only one soldier—leaped down upon 
the death that was proffered him from a hedge-row of bayonet- 
points.’’ 

“The foremost of the Russians had not long stopped their ad- 
vance, when across the dim, narrow space, now dividing them 
from Egerton’s force, they heard English words of command. 
They saw their foe come to a halt. They saw his long hedgerow 
of firelocks, now ingrafted with bayonets, bend down, come level, 
then blaze, and in the instant a pitiless volley tore through their 


. 
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loose masses in front, and swept down like a blast on the face of 
the column behind them. Then, from under the new ridge of 
smoke which Egerton’s troops by this fire had piled up along their 
whole line, there rose the ‘ Hurra!’ of the English, as though in 
some outburst of joy. Whilst the Russians yet listened to the 
roar of their enemy’s welcome, all before them lay still wrap- 
ped in cloud; but presently, those who stdod calm, and could 
look in the eye of the storm, saw here and there, moving in dim- 
ness, the shadowy form of a rider, the naked gleam of a sword, 
then the wing of the 77th, along its whole front, bursting out 
once more into sight through the bank. of the smoke, and tearing 
straight down at arun, with bayonets brought low to the ‘ charge.’ ”’ 


The column thus attacked with the bayonet ‘‘ broke before the 
swift-coming line had yet touched it with .steel,’’ but soon re- 
formed and once more advanced. 


‘‘The fighting at this time grew closer, and here and there it 
was hand to hand. In some instances our people grew furious 
against the weight of numbers which was beginning to heave them 
back. Four young officers of the 41st—Captain Richards, Lieu- 
tenant Swabey (already wounded, but refusing to quit the fight), 
Lieutenant Taylor, and Lieutenant Stirling—all these sprang for- 
ward, encouraging their men, and then, calling, they say, upon 
one another, rushed into the enemy’s ranks, and, not being fol- 
lowed by their men, were slain. Colonel Carpenter, the com- 
mander of the same regiment, being struck down at a moment 
when our people were losing ground, remained during some cruel 
instants in the enemy’s hands; and, though presently rescued by 
the valor of a private soldier named Thomas Beach, he afterward 
died from his wounds. Amongst those who fell on the side of 
the Russians was Colonel Bibikoff, an officer of, it seems, high 
distinction, commanding the four Okhotsk battalions.’’ 

‘*As for Bancroft (a private soldier in the ‘ Guards’), he had 
not been quelled; for although he staggered back a few paces 
when grievously wounded by a second assailant, he still kept his 
eye on the man, and presently shot him dead. His third assail- 
ant he killed by running him through. A fourth and a fifth as- 
sailant then set upon Bancroft at the same moment ; and, one of 
them bayoneting him in the right side, he fell; but the next mo- 
ment he was again on his feet and driving his bayonet through one 
of the two last assailants. The Russian, thus pierced, fell to the 
ground, but without being killed or subdued ; and by clutching, 
it seems, at Bancroft’s legs, he strove to hamper him in his hand- 
to-hand struggle with the other assailant. Bancroft—fighting 
for his life with one upstanding antagonist, and clutched at 
the same time round his legs by the one who had fallen—could 
only repress the fierce energy of the man on the ground by stun- 
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ning him with kicks in the head. Curiously—and one welcomes 
the sentiment, even if it be wrongly applied—the sight of kicks 
given to a man on the ground brought out, in the midst of the 
combat, an Englishman’s love of ‘ fair play ;’ for, though Ban- 
croft was but one defending his life against two, Sergeant Alger 
called out to him, from a spot some way off, and forbade him to 
‘kick the man that was down.’ ”’ 

We might go on quoting scores of such passages, but will close 
with one describing the field after the Russian columns had de- 
finitely withdrawn : 

‘The ground here, as elsewhere on Mount Inkerman, was 
strewn with dead and wounded Russians. From some of these 
last there came cries and moans which were piteous to hear. 
Some found means to cry out for ‘ the hospital,’ some for ‘ water,’ 
some only for pity. Men appealed in their agonies toa common 
faith, and invoked the name of her who must be dear—so they 
fondly imagined—to all the Churches of Christ. There was one 
of these wounded Russians who crawled to the side of Lord Rag- 
lan, imploring for a draught of water. Lord Raglan—with his 
own hand—with his one kindly hand—made haste to raise the 
man’s head, supporting him tenderly in a sitting posture, and 
asked, whilst he did so, for means to quench the sufferer’s thirst ; 
but he asked in vain. No officer near had a flask which had not 
been drained. Water, water, a drink of cold water, was more 
than the chief could grant in this, his hour of victory.”’ 

As the last instance in which Anglo-Saxon troops have been 
brought into conflict with other European armies, the Crimean 
war possesses particular interest, none the less because of the 
wide spread feeling that in the next great continental struggle 
England may be forced to take an active part, if she would pre- 
serve her high place among the nations, somewhat imperiled of 
late by her long continued neutrality. 

Mr. Kinglake’s method as a historian is peculiar to himself 
and is certainly effective. Without the rhetorical brilliancy of 
Macaulay or the sonorous picturesqueness of Carlyle, his style is 
admirable for its clearness and vigor, while the singular purity of 
the English he uses makes his writings a study apart from the mass 
of information they contain. He may be called the Messonier of 
Historians: the perfection of his details makes the greatness of 
his work. 
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NEW BOOKS. . 


Younc Fo.ks’ History OF THE UNITED STATEs. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. Pp. 370. Price $1.50. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1875. 

One of the encouraging signs of the present time, considered 
from a political as well as an educational point of view—and 
surely there is enough of discouragement in both politics and 
current systems of education to make the least ray of light accept- 
able—is the number of books recently published for children, and 
adults who are little more than children in the knowledge they 
possess of many important things, for the purpose of instruction 
in the rudiments and elements of literature, science and history, 
and written or edited by men who stand in the foremost ranks of 
their several professions ; whose intellectual and moral character, 
at the same time, make their authority unquestionable. 

Take Charles Knight’s ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors’’ 
as an example in the case of literature ; than which we can con- 
ceive of no book better calculated to give young people a knowl- 
edge of the best literary standards, together with a thirst for 
further reading. Again, there is the series known as ‘‘ Science 
Primers,’’ edited by such men as Huxley, Roscoe, and others of 
like standing ; while, in the sphere of history, we have Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Freeman’s ‘‘ Historical Course for Schools.’’ 

In the same category as the last, though occupying, by the ne- 
cessity of the case, a much more humble position, is the subject 
of our present review, by the author of ‘ Atlantic Essays,” 
‘* Army Life in a Black Regiment,’ etc. Col. Higginson com- 
mences the treatment of his subject thus: ‘‘ Who were the very 
first men and women that ever trod the soil of North America? 
Of what race were they, of what color, of what size? and how 
did they look? History cannot answer these questions, Science 
can only say, ‘Perhaps we shall find out ; but we do not know 

et.’ 

. In the first three chapters we are given all the facts now 

known, by which attempts may be made to solve the questions 

thus propounded, including descriptions of the remains of ex- 
tinct races of beasts and of men, together with the works these 
have left behind as their monuments—the cave-diggers and the 
mound-builders—ending with an excellent account of the Indian 
tribes as they were found by the early European adventurers. 

The fourth chapter has for its text the old stone mill at Newport, 

and tells us about the visits of the Northmen ; but nearly con- 

clusive reasons aré given us for believing that they had nothing to 
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do with the picturesque old ruin; it being evidently of colonial 
origin. ‘Then, five chapters are devoted to the settlement of the 
country, beginning with the voyages of Columbus, and, after 
this, are successively described the early colonial period, the 
French and Indian wars, the Revolution, and so on to the begin- 
ning of Grant’s administration, the events of which the author 
justly says are too recent to be described with fairness or sufficient 
fullness. 

All of these periods are set forth distinct from each other, as 
indeed they were in many respects, while, at the same time, the 
rise into overshadowing prominence of the slave question through 
the last half century covered by the narrative is clearly shown ; 
and the whole book is written with that clearness and grace of 
style which makes all Col. Higginson’s writings so truly enjoy- 
able. ‘The sentence we have quoted above is a good specimen of 
the spirit of the book throughout ; the author not stopping to 
give us his theories, nor presenting a garbled and one-sided view, 
but setting forth the well-ascertained facts of each period with a 
fairness which leaves no room for cavil. 

The only fault the book seems to us to have, is the absence of 
the civil history of the rebellion; the chapters treating of that 
time being almost exclusively occupied with military and naval 
events. 

Following the historical narrative are valuable lists of books, 
which, in their respective departments of history, biography, 
fiction and poetry, treat more copiously of the various periods of 
our history ; the text of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
the Constitution, with its amendments, is given; and the book 
closes with a satisfactory index of the whole. 

Altogether, we cannot too strongly commend this “ Story of 
the United States,’’ as the preface calls it, ‘‘ for young and old.”’ 


THE CoMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES; from per- 
sonal visit and observation: including accounts of the Econo- 
mists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, 
Icarian,and other existing societies, their religious creeds, so- 
cial practices, numbers, indusgries, and present condition. By 
Charles Nordhoff. With Illustrations. Pp. 439. Royal 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

This book connects itself with two series of articles which have 
already appeared in the pages of this magazine,—those on the 
history of Communism, and those on the history of the German 
mystics as American Colonists. In connection with Mr. J. H. 
Noyes’s work on American Socialisms and some other and inde- 
pendent sources, it will probably be made the basis of a continu- 
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ation of the former series, but the present notice is designed to 
advertise our readers of its contents. 

The first thing that strikes us is that Mr. Nordhoff confines him- 
self to ‘‘ existing societies.’’ These are the merest fraction of the 
vast host that have at one time or other originated in America, 
or have been transplanted from the Old World, But the nature 
of Mr. Nordhoff’s treatment of the subject led him to confine his 
notices to those that still survive. He wished to write picturesque 
and graphic accounts of what he has actually seen as a traveler 
to the different centres of communistic interest, and those who 
have read his previous books of travel, know how competent he 
is to do this. He ispparently but slightly acquainted with the 
literature and the history of communism. His introductory 
chapter is indeed a critical discussion of its theory, but only such 
as any one who was pretty well read in Political Economy might 
have written. His reasonings are such as would simply irritate a 
veteran Fourierite, by their calm indifference to all that has been 
said on the other side. Mr. Nordhoff gives us valuable contribu- 
tions to the theory of the subject in his own personal experience of 
the communists. But he does not himself make any sufficient use 
of them. 

Coming to the book itself, we find that the only communistic 
societies that still survive in the United States—the moribund 
Icaria excepted—are such as put themselves on a religious basis; 
and all that are not of yesterday proscribe the family relation as 
irreligious and carnal. This is exactly as might have been ex- 
pected ; communism can only perpetuate itself in connection with 
a masterful religious impulse, and that impulse must be hostile to 
the family life. In the absence of that impulse it is torn asunder 
by individualism. In the case of its being friendly to the family 
life, or even not effectively hostile to it, the family itself will rend 
it in pieces, because the impulse to crystallize on natural lines is 
too strong for the theory that would organize men on those that 
are artificial. 

Of the communisms still existing, we might make three groups: 
(1) Those of German origin, which originated in the great Pie- 
tistic revival at the close of the seventeenth century, and were 
based on a mixture of Lutheran or Reformed Protestantism with 
the theosophy of Jacob B6hme. Some of these—the Ephrata com- 
munity for example—came to America at a very early date. 
Others, after long perpetuating themselves on their native soil, 
were transplanted hither during the present century, and still per- 
petuate themselves among us. Such are the Economists or Har- 
monites near Pittsburg; the /zspirirte of Amana in Iowa, and the 
Separatisten of Zoar, and the Bethelites. (2) The Shaker group 
is a survival of the old Philadelphian Society of Behmenists, 
which was repeatedly reorganized after the death of its founders, 
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Dr. Pordage and Mrs. Jane Leade. To one of these societies 
Ann Lee, of Manchester, belonged in early life,and the small 
fragment of dogmatic teaching in Shakerism is a detritus from 
Béhme’s vast, all-embracing theosophy. Ann Lee organized the 
society after her arrival in America, and during a period of in- 
tense religious excitement. The testimony of her converts shows 
that they had all been roused to anxiety about their souls by the 
acrid preaching of the acerb Calvinistic Methodism of the Edwards 
and Hopkins school, and clung to the absolving authority of the 
bold, self-confident enthusiast as a drowning man clings to a straw. 
(3) The Perfectionists of the Oneida and Wallingford communi- 
ties sprung from a similar revival in 1837 and the following year, 
of which Finney and Nettleton were the prophets. They solve 
the sexual problem after a fashion of their own, by restoring the 
polyandry which some ethnologists regard as the earliest form of 
the family, but under the restraints of a religious order and mutual 
criticism. 

Mr. Nordhoff depicts all three of these groups in a vigorous, 
graphic way, using both pen and pencil. His book is eminently 
readable, it not profound, and will commend itself to a very large 
class as the best accessible to them. 


A New Monerary System: The only means of securing the Re- 
spective Rights of Labor and Property, and of Protecting the 
Public from Financial Revulsions. By Edward Kellogg. 
Revised from his work on ‘‘ Labor and other Capital,’’ with 
numerous additions from his manuscripts. “Edited by his 
daughter, Mary Kellogg Putnam. Fifth Edition, to which is 
prefixed a biographical sketch of the author. Pps. xxvi. 358. 
= Price $1.50. Philadelphia: Published by Henry Carey 

aird. 

We fear that this elaborate title-page will not be as appetizing 
to the general reader as it ought. It might have been made very 
much better, and less in the auctioneer style, and yet more 
clearly descriptive of the book. 

Mr. Kellogg’s views, as the title-page itself indicates, have been 
before the public for some time. They were not elaborated dur- 
ing the present discussion of financial matters and monetary 
theories. Their author died in 1858. 

His opinion was that the existing monetary system gives great 
advantage to the rich over the poor. The high rate of interest 
at which money is held, keeps the capable members of society 
from undertaking the promotion of industry, as they might, could 
they borrow at a much lower rate. As long as the circulation is 
confined to gold and silver, and to notes issued by private corpo- 
rations and redeemable in coin, the price payable for its use must 
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continue high. But if the government were to step in, to create 
a vast ‘‘ safety fund’’ of credit money, and loan it at, say 1.1 per 
cent. (eleven fer mille), on mortgages on real property, the diffi- 
culty would be solved for society. ‘The present usurious rates for 
the use of money would at once cease to be asked; the instru- 
ment of association would become both safe and plenty; the 
natural captains of industry would be furnished with the means 
of organizing its forces. This, in brief outline, is the new mon- 
etary system, which is to do everything for us. 

We think that the objections to it are upon the very surface. 
With a great show of favoring the poorer classes, it is, equally 
with our present system, open to the charge of being constructed 
for the ‘‘haves,’’ as distinguished from the ‘‘have-nots,’’ and 
thereby widening and deepening the gulf between the two classes. 
Only those who have real property on which to borrow, are to 
have any share of the new “ safety fund.’’ The much bolder and 
more radical extension of the credit system so as to take in the 
working-classes, has been effected by the labor-banks of Germany 
without any such governmental interference. 

Furthermore, it is a principle universally accepted, that if the 
people are able to do anything for themselves, it is not the busi- 
ness of government to do it for them. Popular enterprise is the 
motive power that impels the vessel of the industrial state; the 
function of the ruler is that of the helmsman (gudernator) to di- 
rect it. In a few instances, such as the post-office, and popular 
education, and the restriction of foreign competition, the state 
renders some industrial service to which private enterprisc is un- 
equal. But ineall such cases the interference of the state is an ex- 
ceptional fact, and wherever it can avoid direct interference in 
these matters the avoidance is felt to be right. Now, that the 
State should step in to make money cheap, can only be justified 
on the principle that the people cannot furnish it cheaply enough 
to each other. This we believe to be a false assumption. A 
natural and thoroughly free system of banking, such as that which 
grew up in Rhode Island under general laws, is fully able to do 
all that it is desirable to do. That with every sort of restriction 
upon the growth of such a system, the rate of money rises, is very 
true ; and this fact involves the rise of just such ultra theories as 
this of Mr. Kellogg. But such theories, as Emerson says of 
homeepathy, however excellent as criticisms upon the existing 
system of things, are very poor pretenses in themselves. 

That free banking would soon pull down the rate of interest to 
eleven fer mil/e, we do not believe. Nor do we believe that it 
ought at once to be pulled down to any such rate. But the indus- 
trial growth always has operated to reduce the rate of interest on 
money, and always will tend to doso. Brutus got fifty per cent. a 
year; Rothschild has to be content with five. ‘The rate is thirty- 
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six per cent. in Turkey, which is in the backward state of in- 
dustrial organization that represents early periods of the world’s 
history ; in England, the wealthiest of modern nations, it is some- 
times as low as two. If we are to bring it down to the same rate, 
it must be by slow growth in national wealth and the accumulation 
of capital. But to bring in that age at once by act of Congress 
is out of the question. 

What we do need is the free concession of power to our whole 
people in all parts of the country, to supply themselves with 
money through the agency of their most competent and trusted 
business men, and under such restrictions as the safety of the com- 
munity calls for. That, however, would be a thoroughly “new 
monetary system’’ in this country. 


UncLE JoHN. A novel. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. New York: 

Appleton & Co. 1874. 

The familiar resource of a husband supposed to be dead by the 
grace of God, re-appearing to destroy the perfect happiness of a 
second marriage, is used in this novel with some skill, but in spite 
of talent, beauty, courage and misfortune, we cannot accept Laura 
as.a woman ‘‘ nobly planned.’’ She first appears as a chance 
railway acquaintance of Horace Maxwell, whom she astounds by 
her familiarity with St. Petersburg, Jeddo, and other ‘‘ outlandish 
parts.’” He next meets her as Miss Blair at the house of Uncle 
John, where the mysteries begin to develop when he hears a much- 
traveled man address her as Mrs. Delancey, whereat she grows 
pale, and begs him to recognize her only as Miss Blair, confiding 
in Maxwell so far as to allow that she has asecret. This she in 
time unfolds to the curate Algernon Lexley, who proposes to her. 
Before accepting him she makes a last and most calculating effort 
to captivate Maxwell. Failing in which, she makes the curate a 
most devoted wife, condoning somewhat her earlier career as the 
wife of an adventurer, using her wonderful musical gifts to betray 
to him, by a musical scale of his own invention, the cards in his 
opponent’s hand. This accomplishment she practices in Egypt, 
India, Japan, Australia and South America, and supposing her 
husband killed by pirates, she returns to her English friends, and 
has hardly married the curate, when the musical sharper re-appears. 
After causing much misery, he dies at last of a broken back in gaol 
ministered to by the preux chevalier, Lexley, whose gain, to crack 
the wind of a familiar phrase, was Delancey’s loss. 

The heroine proper is Annie Dennison, who takes refuge from 
her own troubles in an effort to reform one of the lowest districts 
of London. Those familiar with the discouragements of both 
helpers and helped, in the most earnest efforts towards reform, 
will alone understand Mr. Whyte-Melville’s flight of fancy in 
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summing up four months’ labor of a London belle. ‘‘A drunken 
man became a rarity; a riotous one an impossibility.’’ Miss 
Dennison’s missionary efforts give rise to as bold a stroke as that 
of the Sonata accompaniment to whist and écarté. She advised 
some of the men to enlist as sailors under conditions in which they 
would escape temptation to drink. 

«I'd have gone to the ends of the ’arth,’’ he replied, ‘‘and so 
would all of us, if only she’d have come, too, and been made our 
queen. We offered to sail, three hundred stout chaps, if so be as 
only she would come along to share the land, and make the laws, 
and rule over us, right or wrong.”’ 

Mr. Melville’s courage fails him at this point, and Annie de- 
clines the proffered crown in favor of Horace Maxwell as her 
lord. 

Uncle John is a patient, enduring man, who finds that rest in 
death which in life a wife, whose contentions were a continual 
*¢ dropping in a very rainy day,’’ denied him. 

In spite of many wrestlings with the problems of life through 
the medium of drawing-room conversations, the book is interest- 
ing without having great power. It is to be regretted that these 
conversations are so full of the technicalities of the field and the 
turf that they are often not clear to the non-sporting reader. 


CHIMES FOR CHILDHOOD. A Collection of Songs for the Little 
Ones. With Twenty Illustrations by Birket Foster, Millais, 
and other eminent artists. Pp. 208, rzmo. 75 cents. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 


A very pretty and not too costly collection of the best speci- 
mens of that new genus of poetry, which may be said to have 
originated with Anne and Jane Taylor, although there are a few 
anticipations of it in previous poets—Watts, Gongora, and some 
others. As is common in sfich selections, the editor has not 
always been governed by the strictest principles of exclusion, for 
some pieces here given are certainly not ‘‘ for childhood,’’ as they 
are quite unintelligible only to maturer minds. Whittier’s 
‘*New England,’’ Lowell’s ‘‘ The Fountain,’’ Longfellow’s 
‘*Rain in Summer,’’ Mrs. Osgood’s ‘‘ Labor,’’ Mackay’s ‘The 
Mountain Torrent,’? Alice Cary’s ‘‘ One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,’’ are of this objectionable class. They are not, like 
some of the poems in the book, so thoroughly objective as to 
suit all minds equally. They make demands upon the powers of 
abstraction to which the child is unequal: for children, while 
exceedingly imaginative, are also exceedingly matter of fact. 
They like a story when it is told as the Bible tells it, or as it is 
told in the poetry of Scott and Macaulay. You can hardly give 
them too many details, provided you abstain from subjective col- 
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oring, and let the fact speak for itself. They can follow and 
realize everything but a sentiment. 

With these exceptions, which are by no means numerous, the 
editor has made an excellent choice for the present volume. We 
miss indeed a few favorites of this class of poetry, such as that 
poem by the little Californian girl, ‘‘ No baby in the house, I 
know,’’ but every page brings a pleasure of surprise or of memory. 


A HunpRED MINISTERS, AND How THEY SwITCHED Orr. Some 
account of Lights and Shadows of Ministerial Life. Cloth, 
Pp. 306. Price, $1.50. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

It seems hard to believe that the author of this book (who very 
wisely has not put his name on the title-page) can have persuaded 
even himself that it would accomplish any good for the cause of 
religion, or lead men to follow the profession of the ministry. 
We are quite sure, if he has so persuaded himself, his powers in 
that direction have reached their limit; and we solemnly warn 
our good readers, if any of them have seriously contemplated buy- 
ing a book with such a title as this has, to pause, take our advice, 
and invest their money more profitably elsewhere. The tone of 
the book is thoroughly vulgar both in thought and expression, 
and it has not a trace of vigor to counterbalance this, which is 
about the worst fault of much of the religious literature of the 
present day, at least on this side of the Atlantic. Vulgarity, in 
men and books, if not too loud, can be pardoned when accompa- 
nied by a certain amount of strength; but when, as in the subject 
before us, there is only lengthened weakness long drawn out, the 
combination is rather more than most human nerves can bear. 

As an instance of the animus of the book,—the author repre- 
sents one denomination of his fellow Christians to be given over, 
ministers and people alike, to intoxication. ‘‘The Paladums,”’ 
(whatever that may mean), he says, ‘‘are an intemperate people.”’ 


AnimaL MeEcuanisM ; A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By E. J. Marey, Professor of the College of France, 
and Member of the Academy of Medicine. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co., 1874. International Scientific Series, No. XI. 
During several months of last year the columns of ature were 

filled with statements, observations, refutations and corrobora- 

tions, all brought about by the publication of the views of J. Bell 

Pettigrew, on the positions of the wingin flying. This author has 

since published a work on animal locomotion in general (Inter- 

national Scientific Series, No. VIII.). For those unversed in the 
technicalities of anatomy to properly appreciate the subject which 
1s treated in both of these works, it is desirable to read both. 
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Dr. Pettigrew adopts the didactic, and Dr. Marey the theoreti- 
cal and speculative method of treating the subject. The former 
speaks of the bones and muscles as already existing and provided 
with the motor, but without considering the relation of their for- 
mation to their use. His work is full of ‘‘ twisting motions of the 
spine,’ ‘‘ figure of eight motions of the legs,’’ ‘‘ parachute mo- 
tion,’’ ‘* backward, forward and lateral cycles,’’ etc., but there is 
no successful attempt to deal with the subject in the only scien- 
tific way, viz: by applying exact measurements to their motions, 
by tracing the evolution of the organs that produce them out of 
the changing conditions to which the creature which possesses these 
organs is subjected ; by measuring the force of the vital functions 
in units of heat, and thus pushing forward the structure which may 
some day bridge over the gap between physiology and physics. 
Without wishing in the least to undervalue the work which Dr. 
Pettigrew has done and done so well, we announce our preference 
for the plan of Dr. Marey, and shall briefly point out wherein we 
think this merit consists. 

In his introduction he very justly suggests a raison d’ etre for the 
discussion by remarking that of animal mechanism were better 
understood, an end would be put to many of the foolish attempts 
on the part of trainers, drill sergeants, etc., to get maximum 
speed, endurance, etc., under conditions which must forbid 
success, 

The equivalence of the molecular forces, and their transforma- 
bility into each other, are first illustrated. The calorific forces of 
most of the alimentary substances are known, and the force or 
heat which their complete oxidation will cause, can be calculated 
and verified by experiment. 

Next it is shown that animal heat is not different in kind, but 
only in source from other heat; and that, while all other organs 
produce heat, the blood circulation and the regulator nerves 
opening or closing the vessels, give uniformity to the temperature 
of the body. A diagram of a frog undergoing vivisection will 
doubtless shock the tender hearted. The myograph is described 
and used to illustrate the muscular wave. Tetanus, and various 
kinds of muscular excitations, are ably studied in their connection 
with electricity. In the following chapters on the relation of size 
and shape of muscles to the functions they are to perform, the har- 
mony between organ and function, and variability of the skeleton 
and muscular system, a complete foundation is laid for the practical 
part of this admirable treatise. 

At this point the truly original part of the work begins, and one 
iscompelled to admire the wonderful fecundity of invention, pa- 
tience in overcoming apparently insurmountable obstacles, and 
searching review of the indications of the registering apparatus 
which enables Dr. Marey to lay before us*the extent, kind and 
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quantity of force displayed by the man, the horse, the bird, and 
the insect, in all portions of their locomotive apparatus. In Book 
III., chapter 2, while discussing the trajectory of the wings of 
insects, it is next to impossible for the author to avoid pointing out 
certain discrepancies of the facts observed with Dr. Pettigrew’s 
theory; but he does this with much courtesy, and modestly calls it 
‘a divergence of opinion of the English writer from ours,’”’ while 
the diagram of Dr Pettigrew (which he reproduces) clearly shows 
that the motion of the wing supposed by him is impossible. 

The book can be commended to all as one of the best proofs 
extant that natural history can be made intensely interesting and 
popular, while remaining thoroughly scientific and exact, when 
treated by a master. 


HatF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. First Series. 
Selected and edited by Dana Estes. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


What Blue Point oysters or a glass of Vermuth are to the gour- 
mand before dinner, such collections of the best popular lectures 
on science are to the intelligent unscientific public. It is a task 
which is rather to whet the appetite than to appease it, and for 
this reason such books as this are invaluable educators. To be 
sure they have the disadvantage of being misquoted and jumbled- 
up by the soz-d7sant learned pedant, and referred to in their rhe- 
torical passages as accurate authorities. It is to the hasty peru- 
sal of such works by the ill-prepared mind, that we are to trace 
the ineradicable follies of ‘‘ Darwin’s theory that man was once a 
monkey,’’ and ‘‘ Proctor’s statement that we were falling into 
the sun ;’’ ‘* Tyndall’s statement that he can explain everything 
in the universe by force and matter—the theory of atoms;’’ 
“‘the elevating of matter,’’ by the same author, ‘‘to the same 
plane as spirit,’’ etc., etc. The origin of all these, and a host of 
other inconsistencies, are to be traced to such books, which offer a 
tempting opportunity as well to the artisan to appear wise among 
his fellows, as to the learned theologian, to save himself hours 
of unintelligible reading of authorities by culling the thought, 
as he thinks, equally exactly, but served up in easily digestible 
form. On the other hand, were it not for such books many a pro- 
fessor of literature would have to acknowledge that he had never 
read a line from some of the classics of the language, and many 
atruculent debater of great questions would spell Huxley with a 
“k.”” We commend this book heartily to the public as contain- 
ing some of the ablest treatises on the phenomena of the physical 
universe which have issued from the brains of modern men of 
thought and original research. 
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